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A Cure for Labor’s Unrest 


By William Marion Reedy 


HE labor situation is critical, but not 
wholly ominous. The President’s word 
to the miners threatening strike is one 

they will probably heed. They may want to 
fight the operators, but they don’t want to 
fight the government and all the people out- 
side their own ranks. The threatened strike 
of the trainmen will be a strike against the 
government, too, and upon calmer consid- 
eration those workers will hardly proceed to 
the length of action that will be indistin- 
guishable from revolution. The great body 
of organized labor is not revolutionary and 
it is possessed of enough intelligence to 
know that public opinion is against their 
proposed method of redressing grievances, 
though not against consideration of those 
grievances. The President has put in his 
address to the miners the feeling of the 
whole country that was crystallized by the 
threat of the police strike in Boston. This 
is the big fact of the situation and I think 
the worthiest labor leaders recognize it. 


That Labor got the worst of the meeting 
of the fumbling Industrial Conference is 
true. The Steel Trust forced Labor to with- 
draw by refusing arbitration and trying to 
emasculate collective bargaining by includ- 
ing, as such, arrangements with “kept 
unions” controlled by employers. The em- 
ployer’s demand for incorporation of the 
trades unions was another exasperation to 
force Labor from the conference. The 
hatter’s union of Danbury was not incor- 
porated, but the houses of the members were 
sold over their heads to pay damages to the 
concern the union boycotted. Judge Gary 
would seem deliberately to have brought 
about a situation in which certain irreconcil- 
able employers, well prepared for the con- 
flict could, if need be, bring the issue of 
Capital and Labor to a pitched battle, 
deadly to all the rest of the country as inno- 
cent bystanders. The wise and moderate 
labor men were scorned and humiliated be- 
fore their following at a time when such 
action could have the effect only of en- 
couraging the revolutionary elements in the 
unions to that direct action against which 
Gompers, Morrison and others were mak- 
ing a desperate fight. Judge Gary waved 
the red rag as a taunt and challenge to the 
followers of the red flag. It was he who in- 
tensified the labor unrest by making all the 
workers feel that negotiation was impos- 
sible and appeal to force the only thing left. 
This was throwing Gompers and Morrison 
and all the other moderates to the wolves. 
It is no wonder then that the country is 
confronted by the imminence of strikes 
that menace public security. Labor has 
been goaded into an attitude that necessi- 
tated the President’s declaration that the 
government would protect the rights of all 
as against the rights of any one class. The 
President speaks to Labor, not to Gary. 
That is adding insult to injury, in the 
opinion of Labor. Force against the work- 


ers, but no coercion against employers! And 
all the while there is pending legislation to 
make it a violation of law for workers on 
the railroads to strike. Who can blame 
Labor for feeling that the dice are loaded 
against them? The President will appoint 
another Industrial Conference of which we 
may have as much hope as our experience 
of the former conference will permit us to 
have. There are two great internationa}. 
labor conferences to be held in: Washington 
in a few days. They will meet with their 
American brethren under the threat of 
bayonets and machine guns. They will 
meet, too, with the consciousness that the 
revolutionaries are taking advantage of con- 
ditions to start something that shall at the 
least discredit all the representatives of 
moderation. The moderates are not losing 
their heads as much as might have been ex- 
pected. They are considering ways of 
‘meeting the situation but they are not talk- 
ing of anything that looks like civil war. 
Even the president of the miners is con- 
ferring with his advisers about the course 
to be taken in view of the President’s de- 
mand that the mine strike be called off. 
The indications are that the hot heads who 
want to “go to the mat” with the govern- 
ment will restrain their ardor. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will not make war 
on the government. 

But what is to be done? The sufficient 
answer to Labor’s complaints is not force. 
The only answer is that provision must be 
made for setting up a machinery for the 
peaceable settlement of industrial disputes. 
If workers are to be compelled to work, em- 
ployers must be compelled to arbitrate. If 
the collective power of the state is to be 
used to keep industry going, it can be used 
to compel the employers to agree to collec- 
tive bargaining to that same end. Not the 
workers alone but bosses must be- made to 
keep the peace. The state must transfer 
some of its authority to the social organiza- - 
tions known as Labor and Capital for'a settle- 
ment of their disputes. There must be a 
board to render decisions that will be bind- 
ing. Strikes and lockouts must not be al- 
lowed free play anymore than individtals 
are permitted to shoot out their disagree- 
ments instead of taking them into the 
courts. Leave the Labor afd Capital trouble 
to settlement by negotiation between ex- 
perts on both sides. Labor objects to com- 
pulsory arbitration. That, however, is bet- 
ter than compulsory work under military . 
supervision. The whole community has a 
right not to be disturbed by brawls between 
employers and employes. Those classes 
can be compelled to abide by court decisions 
as individuals are. 

But there must be more than this. Quar- 
rels must not only be adjudicated; they 
must be prevented. There must be removal 
of the cause of quarrels. That can be ac- 
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complished by providing that there shall be 
no masters of the jobs. The thing that 
makes men go to other men for work must 
be destroyed. The jobs must be made free 
to all men. The earth must be freed of 
monopolistic control of its resources. There 
will be then no need of organizations to 
keep wages up and production down. There 
will be so much work at such good pay that 
there will be no occasion for strikes. There 
will be so many more jobs looking for men 
than men looking for jobs that there will be 
no lock-outs. There will be no burden on 
industry when all the burden of taxation is 


_ borne by privilege and the free workers will 


have no difficulty at all in dealing with the 
employer free from the overhead of rent 
and its manifestations in taxation that oper- 
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ate to make him grind the faces of the poor. 

For the labor question is the symptom, 
not the disease. The disease is the restric- 
tion of opportunity and production by rea- 
son of the fact that some few men are en- 
abled to make of the earth a closed shop 
even as the unionist insists upon the same 
course in the mill and factory. By freeing 
the earth to those who want to use it pro- 
ductively we shall be rid not alone of the 
fundamental monopoly of land and its re- 
sources, but of the results of an effort to 
establish a labor monopoly as well. Let 
the next industrial conference called by the 
President consider the disease of which in- 
dustrial discontent is only one of the puru- 
lent pustules indicating the presence of a 
deadly social and economic pox. 


Still Chewing on the League 


i William Marion Reedy 





on the League of 
come a bore. Long since 
the country wearied of the talk and the 


~ senators themselves must be tired of it. For 
.~ all we know the debate may last longer than 


the war and it is months since anything new 
has been said in the discussion. There is no 
prospect of cessation of the word-wallow- 
ing. The elder statesmen are in danger of 
talking themselves, if not the treaty, to 
death. They have not changed a line of the 
instrument thus far. It is pretty clearly 
demonstrated that no amendments can be 
adopted and it is not probable that there 
will be passed any reservations having the 
effect of amendments. Between mild reser- 
vationists and extreme reservationists there 
is little prospect of any reservations except 
such as will be acceptable to the President. 
Any reservations he will accept might as 
well not be made. Any reservation that 
amounts to anything would be equivalent 
to amendment, and amendment means that 
the negotiations preceding the signing of 
the treaty will have to be reopened, not 


only with the Allies, but with Germany. 


Those new negotiations might be carried 
on through an exchange of notes, but once 
the Pandora’s box is reopened there will 


_ swarm out not alone the old evils thought to 
_ have-been, quieted, but many new ones. The 


President,can recall the treaty and hold it 


. for.submission to a later Senate, if it be 
:. changed.in any way that does not meet his 
. «approval. Or his supporters may beat the 
4;treaty rather than ratify it, amended. The 
. «friends of the treaty are therefore masters 
..-of the situation. The foes of the treaty are 


now simply filibustering. They play for de- 


lay, in the hope that something will turn 


up to help them out of their predicament. 
Meanwhile the League of Nations exists, 
with the United States out of it, and with 


‘’'men in: responsible positions here saying 


and doing everything in their power to gen- 
erate and inflame hatred between this coun- 


‘try and at least two of the Allies—Great 


Britain and Japan. It is war many of our 


‘senators are talking, and not peace. They 


are postponing the rehabilitation of the 
world, the restoration of normal civilized 
life'in Europe. Not only that: they are 
imnoring conditions in this country which, 


_ if not speedily and sanely dealt with, may 
result in a disorganization of society. They 


are getting nowhere, otherwise, The people 
want the treaty acted upon and out of the 
way of other necessary work ; they are tired 


of hair-splitting and of parliamentary tac- 
tics. The popular opinion on the subject 
of the League is that while it may not be 
all that the President claims for it, the op- 
position has shown no capacity to better it 
in any respect, and therefore it should be 
ratified and tried out. If we don’t like it 
after a trial of it, we can withdraw from it. 
If it has defects we can endeavor to correct 


‘them in the operation of the institution that 


shall be set up, and if at any point the 
League interferes with our constitution it is 
the latter and not the former that will 
govern our action. There is no small, op- 
pressed nation that we can help by staying 
out of the League: we may help all of them 
by joining it, and so far as concerns the 
charge that we shall be helpless in the 
assembly or the council as against perfidi- 
ous Albion or cunning Japan, it is an 
absurdity. Our influence in the world will 
give us at a show-down more votes for any 
proposal we support than any of the Allies 
or all of them will be able to command. 
Great Britain’s dominions are not one in 
interest with the mother country and will 
not necessarily vote with her, while we can 
count on plenty of votes from South Ameri- 
can countries and China and _ probably 
others on almost any issue. Our associates 
in the war are not a solid bloc on anything 
except the prevention of another outbreak 
of Teutomania. I will take the opinion of 
a man like Albert Bushnell Hart to this 
effect in preference to that of any of the 
“great international lawyers” who are trying 
to defeat the treaty and the League. This 
country cannot get the worst of it because 
any final supreme decision of the League 
must be unanimous and we are not going 
to vote against ourselves. In my opinion 
that requirement of unanimity is likely to 
futilize the League so far as concerns action 
upon any great issue. Any Power can 
withhold assent from any action antagonis- 
tic to its interest. But be that as it may. 
one thing the League, defective though it 
be, will do. It will bring international dis- 
putes to discussion and prevent resort to 
war for at least nine months—which is time 
enough for the most violent war-fever to 
cool off. This alone is enough to commend 
the League, even though it be only an adop- 
tion of the principle of Secretary of State 
Bryan’s arbitration treaties, negotiated and 
signed before and during the war. This is 
one thing about the League that nobody 
denies. It is worth while, even though all 


the rest of the covenant is destined to 
failure, because it is an attempt to fix the 
world in finality of adjustment, against life’s 
and nature’s rule of never-ending change. 
The League may contain the germs of fu- 
ture wars, but it is not so mucn the League 
as human nature that contains those germs, 
The League does provide for the prevention 
of their becoming virulent and violent for 
at least nine months andtherefore, probably, 
for very much longer. In view of these 
off-hand considerations the League should be 
ratified. There is so much good in them 
that they outweigh in importance and dig- 
nity all the considerations of opposition for 
the sake of partisan advantage and hatred 
of Mr. Wilson for his egotistic course in 
negotiating the peace without the advice or 
consent of his countrymen. It is more 
worth while to get the world back to a 
peace basis, even if a precarious one, than 
for piqued senators to “put the President in 
a hole.” If the opposition senators can for- 
get Mr. Wilson, even though they may not 
forgive him, the treaty should be ratified by 
Thanksgiving Day. 


Sete 


The Dry Abomination 


By William Marion Reedy 

RESIDENT WILSON vetoed the war- 
P time prohibition act on Monday and 

within a few hours the House of Repre- 
sentatives repassed the measure over the veto, 
The Chief Executive said there is no legality 
in war-time prohibition when the war is over. 
The prohibitionists, however, do not care 
for legality or anything but prohibition. 
The Senate passed the bill over the Presi- 
dent's veto on Tuesday, almost without discus- 
sion. It did this in glee over the opportunity 
to “take a crack at Wilson.” Without grow- 
ing excited over the subject one may say that 
there is no question that prohibition for pur- 
poses related to or connected with the war 
is an absurdity. The war prohibition was 
put upon us to save grain for food for our- 
selves and associates in the war. The war 
having passed the necessity of grain conser- 
vation has passed. The law vetoed by the 
President broke faith with the liquor inter- 
ests. They were told that they would have 
time to dispose of their stocks produced, be 
it remembered, with governmental sanction, 
to the extent that a license to manufacture is 
a sanction, before the constitutional prohibi- 
tion of liquor making and selling should go 
into effect. The law which the President 
vetoed carries the war-time prohibition in 
effect up to the day constitutional prohibition 
becomes effective. This prevents the manu- 
facturers from disposing of their product. It 
means that their property is confiscated. In 
this country the government cannot confis- 
cate property without compensation. The veto 
therefore upholds that principle of our law. 
For this reason the veto should be sustained 
by the senate, so much more considerate of 
property rights than the House. The rights 
of liquor manufacturers should be held sa- 
cred in order that the rights of all the rest 
of us may be secure. The President is right. 
The prohibitionists are wrong. The war- 
time dry act is probably unconstitutional. 

As for constitutional prohibition, let the 
people rule. But in the constitutional pro- 
hibition amendment the people do not rule 
in fact, however they may appear to do so 
in form. Prohibition has been adopted by 
a Congress that had no mandate to do so, 
and by state legislatures similarly unin- 
structed in many cases. In some states, as 
in Missouri, the legislature ratified the con- 
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gressional action within a few months 
after the people of the state had overwhelm- 
ingly defeated prohibition amendments to 
the constitution at the polls. The expressed 
will of the people was violated by such 
ratification. There is no evidence what- 
ever that prohibition as embodied in the 
constitutional amendment represents the 
wishes or the will of a majority of the people 
of this country. It was pushed on the 
people by the fortuitously placed represen- 
tatives of a fanatical minority. And soit 
stands, legal in form but illegal and im- 
moral in essence. If prohibition can be 
established under our constitution and laws 
as it has been established, then it is consti- 
tutionally possible for one-third of all the 
members plus one additional member in 
both houses of congress and one-fourth of 
all the members plus one additional mem- 
ber in each house of the legislature in 
thirty-six states to depose the President, 
abolish the courts, repudiate the public 
debt, expropriate all land and_ buildings, 
confiscate all the money in the banks, 
“nationalize” women, condemn the prop- 
ertied classes to death, abolish all religion 
or set up a Paphian for worship as the god- 
dess of reason. And all this can be done in 
spite of any protest from any element in the 
country. There is no limitation on the 
power of amendment. It can be extended 
to the annihilation of every individual right. 
There can be mobilized armies of agents of 
government to violate every sanctity of the 
human being and the citizen. This is a 
greater question than the right or wrong of 
prohibition. It is the destruction of popu- 
lar government. In the larger, higher sense 
the constitutional amendment for prohibi- 
tion is unconstitutional for it sets a prece- 
dent which jeopardizes every right on the 
exercise of which our civilization is founded. 
sfeofooge 


Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
The Autumn Woods 


HAT I think, for one thing, is that a 

WV public holiday should be declared in 
St. Louis in order that all the city 
<iwellers may get out and see the wonderful 
autumn woods in the county. The hills and 
valleys are vestured in such robes of multi- 
colored flame as melt the heart with their 
splendrous beauty. Clumps and _ broad 
splashes of blood-red, flaring vermilion, rus- 
set brown and pale gold are displayed in such 
harmonies of values as reduce to poverty the 
wildest profusion of riches that a painter’s 
palette might dream of. Through the pattern 
so vastly displayed runs the binding scheme 
and insistent theme of the green from which 
all the other colors are distilled by heavenly 
alchemy, the pines and firs nobly resisting the 
decay that burns in a polychromatic blaze of 
magnificent joyousness with an undertone of 
mournfulness. The woods and bushes are 
dying into next year’s life in an overpower- 
ing symphonic hymn of “Hail and Farewell.” 
Under clouds and skies now grey and again 
filled with the sparkle of the sun the enormous 
embroidery is spread in endless mutations of 
color-tone and the crows are cawing over the 
corn stubble about their mysterious business. 
Grey rabbits teleologically white-tufted dart 
across the roads and squirrels flitter like 
shadows around the upper trunks and along 
the boughs of the trees. In some “bare, 
ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sang” 
their nests perch and cling, deserted and for- 
lorn. The waters are tinged with the reflected 
hues of the hills and sluggish with the drift 
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of fallen leaves. For no two minutes is the 
picture the same; it suffers subtle change 
under shadows of drifting cloud or shift of 
breeze turning leaves to catch, reflect and 
refract the light from different angles of inci- 
dence. The effect is as of moods passing 
over a beloved face. Or as if some supreme 
magician of music were playing a composi- 
tion with colors for keys and chords, in all 
the range of expression from diapason to 
faintest tremolo. What is this picture, this 
music saying to us who are so fortunate as to 
be able to see and hear? Something different 
to each of us, of course, and yet something 
the same to all. That something common to 
all is a message of the undying beauty of this 
world, with maybe a premonition of greater 
glories of another. But I wouldn’t count too 
much on this, for all this glory plangent or 
tender was here spread for countless ages in 
which none of our kind was present to ap- 
prehend it. The fire of life in plant and tree 
was burning thus before the spark of thought 
or feeling was lighted in the clay called man. 
It may be that the things the spectacle of 
nature says to us are things which we read 
into that spectacle from out ourselves. But, 
however it be, the lifting of thought, the glow 
of heart and the expanse of spirit that we 
experience are not illusion. “Sir,” said Dr. 
Johnson, kicking the hitching post, “there is 
the answer to Bishop Berkeley.” The mental 
and emotional suffusion in us before the dis- 
play of these autumn woods is as real as the 
resistance offered the lexicographer’s foot by 
the post in Fleet Street. It moves and stirs 
in us as indefinable part of that “something 
not ourselves that works for righteousness.” 
We are part of the power and the splendor so 
manifested. We have share in the artistry 
which is at the last incommunicable in the 
sweep and fullness of its message. That artis- 
try is even now shaping the planet to “some 
far-off divine event ;” the magical coloration is 
part of the plan. For all that, we must not be 


content to sit and idly soak in the good earth’s 


mysterious wonder of beauty and majesty. 
There are things for us to do and we can do 
them the better for the evocations in us of 
these landscapes of lyric modulation of the 
protean hues of chlorophyll. The earth sings 
a chantey to hearten us for our tasks, even 
though “the night cometh in which no man 
can work.” All of us should have at least 
one autumnal holiday on which we can go out 
unto the hills and gather faith and hope and 
strength ‘to see it through in our efforts to 
shape the sad, mad, bad, glad world we live 
in nearer to the heart’s desire. If but enough 
of us could do this we might help to still the 
strife among ourselves, so small beside the 
great strife processes of nature, and attain 
that oneness with the living universe that 
shall flower here unto a League of Love that 
shall be the imperfection of our muddling, 
blundering League of Nations made perfect 
through the working of that spirit that knows 
itself divine when it leaps up in us in flaming 
response to the message of the rainbow- 
bedizened Indian summer landscape. Great 
Pan may be dead, but who is there cannot say 
before the evidence of the woods’ expiring 
glory, as Dante said at the approach of Love, 
“Behold a god stronger than I, who comes to 
dominate over me,” and yield ourselves unto 
his will, trusting him even though he slay us. 
Salutation, then, to Autumn for he is but a 
promise of return of that “proud-pide Aprill, 
drest in all his trim” who doth “put a spirit 
of youth in everything,” that “heavie Saturne” 
laughs and leaps with him. I do think the 
mayor should proclaim a holiday for a city 
folks’ turnout in honor of the county woods 
in all their Fall finery, 
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From Berger to Burleson 

So Congress is going to “throw out” Victor 
Berger. It is going to do this because Victor 
Berger opposed this country’s participation in 
the war. And this in a country priding itself 
that it lives under a government of: discus- 
sion. Now Victor Berger, whose anti-war 
opinions everybody knew, was elected to the 
House of Representatives by the votes of the 
people of Milwaukee, his friends, acquaint- 
ances, neighbors. It looks to me as if the 
people of Milwaukee are to be thrown out of 
Congress. They sent Victor Berger to rep- 
resent them. To be sure Congress is the sole 
judge of the qualification of its members. It 
can throw any member out, at any time, for 
any reason, or for none. It is throwing out 
Victor Berger for his opinions or the expres- 
sions of them. It is depriving Mr. Berger’s 
constituents of representation by a man of 
their own choice. Let us have a little more 
of this and it will not be long until House and 
Senate reach the stage of removing members 
elect for such trifles as wearing sack-coats in 
the afternoon or brushing their hair—if any— 
the wrong way, and filling the vacancies by a 
process of cooptation. Throwing -out will be- 
come a favorite pastime in Congress andi the ° 
first order of business, after prayer, each day, 
will be the defenestration of all persons who 
don’t subscribe to the prevalent popular 
hobby or mania that morning. Not that Mr. 
Berger is or was right is this bad: beginning 
of a bad custom to be deplored, but because 
it makes a precedent for misrepresentation of 
the people by means of political rape. Re- 
flect that Mr. Berger was elected to Congress 
as a member of an officially recognized party 
and that party had for one of its chief prin- 
ciples opposition to all war. Then recall that 
this is supposed to be a free representative 
government. If you will reflect and recall 
enough and read the President’s speech about 
his love for freedom of speech. ... Honestly 
and truly, you can’t blame some people for 
believing and saying that this country first 
became permanently unsafe for democracy 
under Woodrow Wilson, A. D. 1913-1921. 
But though we may be losing democracy we 
still have—“O God! O Montreal!”—we still 


have Burleson! 
shoot 


Democratic Gossip from Washington 
Wuat are the politicians “politickin’ 
around” at? Lots of things according to my 
“grape-vine” from Washington.. The poli- 
tician will politick around though republics 
crack and empires crash and the end of the 
world impends. It is said that Homer Cum- 
mings, chairman of the National Democratic 
Committee, has received a large contribution 
to the party funds from Mr. Henry Ford of 
Detroit. Mr. Cummings expects still more. 
Barney Baruch has raised a “bundle,” too. 
Mr. Ford wouldn’t cough up a penny though 
until he was assured that Attorney General 
A. Mitchell Palmer would commence pro- 
ceedings in the Federal courts to oust the ter- 
rible Mr. Newberry from that senatorial seat 
from Michigan to which Mr. Ford: believes 
he and not Newberry was elected.’ This hav- 
ing been done the Democratic ‘committee feels 
assured of its fund. Charles F. Murphy, of 
Tammany Hall, Tom Taggart, of Indiana, 
and Roger Sullivan, of Illinois; are glad the 
committee has a fund: in fact they “laid low” 
while the fund was raising, but they met all 
the same to consider the state of the party as 
regards the next Presidential campaign. Now 
tis said they will support Mr. Baruch’s can- 
didate. for the nomination—Mr: William 
Gibbs McAdoo. 
This will not be good news to William J. 
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Bryan, his brother Charles, Joseph W. Folk, 
or William F. McCombs. The latter gentle- 
man’s candidate is Vice-President Thomas 
R. Marshall. Governor Al. Smith, of 
New York, doesn’t like the news, for he 
has had hopes carefully nourished by Mr. 
Joseph J. Murphy, of Troy, that the party 
ticket would be Cox, of Ohio, and Smith, of 
New York. Al Smith has been regarded as 
so much of a candidate that William Ran- 
dolph Hearst opened fire upon him on the 
charge that Smith is the friend and protector 
of the rapacious Milk Trust in New York 
City. Smith replied that Hearst’s papers 
should be barred from all decent homes, and 
challenged Hearst to personal, public debate 
upon Smith’s public and private record. Some 
persons believe that Boss Murphy is dallying 
with Hearst as against Smith. Tammany 
Hall, however, cannot be very hot for the 
nomination of McAdoo for president, be- 
cause Wall Street doesn’t like Mr. McAdoo 
for that he caused Wall Street to lose a lot 
of money in some of his adventures as an 
entrepreneur, and Tammany is_ generally 
under Wall Street’s thumb. 


The Ford contribution, actual and prospec- 
tive, is believed to be “a whopper,” and it is 
believed to be in the interest of Mr. McAdoo, 
for whom Mr. Ford conceived during the war 
an admiration hitherto reserved for and con- 
centrated upon himself. But what thinks 
Senator Clarence W. Watson, of West Vir- 
ginia, of this interference with his personally 
conducted boomlet for John W. Davis, Am- 
bassador to Great Britain? Mr. Champ Clark, 
too, might say warm words on that subject. 
Mr. William Jennings Bryan has not settled 
upon a candidate yet, though I have heard he 
has spoken favorably of Mr. Folk, but Mr. 
Charles Bryan, who’s not likely to fall into a 
ditch even though keeping his eyes on the 
stars, is said to be disposed to back Mr. Cox, 
of Ohio. Col. House has no candidate—not 
even himself. 


But there’s a dark horse candidate of whom 
the minor politicians hear little, and his name 
is Louis D. Brandeis, justice of the Supreme 
Court. President Wilson’s predilection for 
Mr. Brandeis’ people since his accession to 
office, has been frequently, if not vociferously, 
commented upon. For Justice Brandeis, it is 
reckoned, a big campaign fund could be 
raised, and—a still better argument—he is a 
great jurist whose Democracy is democracy of 
the most modern kind. He knows how to 
reconcile democracy with our constitution. 
But, of course, none of the bosses wants 
Brandeis: he’s no good in their business. 
Barney Baruch is not for him, but Sam 
Untermyer may be, although Sam _ has his 
work cut out for him just now in the attempt 
to elect his son Irwin, in the face of a fiercely 
bitter opposition of Republicans and inde- 
pendent Democrats, to the New York Su- 
preme Court over Justice Newberger turned 
down for renomination without any appar- 
ently good reason by Tammany Hall. Re- 
publicans like Elihu Root and ex-Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes are speaking for the 
election of the Democrat Newberger. 

About all that the bosses of all kinds in the 
Democratic party seem to be agreed upon is 
that President Wilson will not be a candidate 
again. But won’t Mr. McAdoo be a continu- 
ation of his father-in-law? Apparently the 
bosses think Mr. McAdoo married Mr. Wil- 
son’s daughter but not his politics: they 
parted company politically, it is said now. 
when the President wrote that letter calling 
for the election of none but Democratic Con- 
gressmen to guarantee the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. So Mr. McAdoo now “has 
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the call’ on the nomination in the opinion of 
the wise guys who three weeks ago saw no 
hope for him against the combination of such 
diverse forces as Murphy, Taggart, Sullivan, 
Folk and the brothers Bryan. And it’s Henry 
Ford’s money that appears to have so changed 
things in the national Democratic board of 


strategy. 
siete 


A Path to Freedom 


GREAT thing, prohibition! Its imposition 
causes an unprecedented demand for sugar 
that exhausts the short supply, so that prac- 
tically we have prohibition against sugar. We 
have raids for concealed booze and we shall 
have raids for sequestrated sugar. Sweet are 
the uses of adversity which like the toad, ugly 
and venomous, yet doth wear a precious jewel 
in its head. We are learning the advantages 
of governmental regulation and control of 
individual appetite. We are emancipated 
from the necessity of self-control. There’s 


freedom for you. 
wh 


The Charm of Mr. De Valera 

EAMMON DE VALERA, President of the Irish 
Republic—and I won’t give it the indignity of 
quotation marks—is the most un-Irish Irish 
speaker I have ever sat under. He was born 
in this country, but was taken back to Ireland 
when but two years old. He looks like a 
Yankee, with his high cheek bones shadowing 
lank jaws and his thin, inquisitive nose. Per- 
haps his looks come from his Spanish father, 


likewise his logical commonsensicality, for the’ 


Spaniards are a wise people, as their wealth 
of proverbs indicates, though Cervantes, for 
his purposes, put that proverbial wisdom to 
burlesque use by embodying it in the character 
of Sancho Panza. There is a clean keenness 
about him, as befits a man whose military 
strategy in disposing of his forces in the 
Dublin insurrection won the praise of the 
British officers whose superior numbers he 
kept at bay until his superior in command, 
President Padraic Pearse, ordered him to sur- 
render. He looks like a man who was con- 
demned to death but was reprieved only to 
stand ready to face the firing squad again, and 
his esurient figure suggests that he mighi well 
lead a hunger strike, as he did, without much 
inconvenience to his own processes of alimen- 
tation. Altogether a cool person he out- 
wardly, but possessed of passion within. 

I heard this man present the case for Ire- 
land’s independence at the City Club last Fri- 
day and he did it in a fashion almost mathe- 
matical in its syllogistic sequentiality. There 
was no pulling of the British lion’s tail out by 
the roots. There was no grandiosity of ora- 
tory, no eloquence, save when the facts pre- 
sented were their own eloquence. Mr. De 
Valera speaks, I take it, without elaborate 
preparation of his material. There is nothing 
learned by rote. He suggests no manuscript 
lurking in his inside pocket. His speech con- 
tains very few of the frayed tags of patriotic 
usage. There are none of those resounding 
phrases which orators use automatically, that 
they may think what to say next while wait- 
ing for the applause. His appeal is not to the 
emotions at all, but to the mind. He is con- 
cerned not simply to state his case, but to 
prove it. 

De Valera utterly demolishes the theory that 
the Irish question is not one between Ireland 
and England but one between two Irish fac- 
tions. Ireland is more unanimous for inde- 
pendence than were Cheko-Slavia or Jugo- 
Slavia or even Alsace-Lorraine, and this has 
been shown in the results of Irish elections. 


wherein the Sinn Feiners won, two-and-one- 
half to one. He made the strong point that 
England’s security would be greater with a 
free Ireland at her door than with an Ire- 
land held in subjection, for anything that 
threatened England would threaten Ireland as 
well. He left nothing of the argument that 
Irish independence meant Catholic domination 
over the Protestants. Protestant opposition 
to freedom is an accident, he says, for the first 
republicans in Ireland were Presbyterians and 
among the heroes and saints of the Catholic 
Irish are men like Emmett, Wolfe Tone, Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, John Mitchel, Thomas 
Davis, Smith O’Brien, Isaac Butt and Parnell 
—Protestants all. All opposition to independ- 
ence is of English origin and inspiration. At 
the last England holds Ireland by force. As 
for the manner of English government, if she 
had governed Ireland as beneficently as she 
governed it badly, still no nation has a right 
to govern another against its will. The Irish 
do not hate the English people, they only hate 
English government. English government 
may be good for Englishmen, but it is not 
for Irishmen. To the charge that Ireland 
“stabbed this country in the back” when it 
was at war, Mr. De Valera made convincing . 
answer by pointing out that Ireland was fight- 
ing England before we entered the war and 
that the Dublin insurrection took place a year 
before this country declared war. Indeed it 
happened while President Wilson was saying, 
at Cincinnati, that this country did not know 
what the war was about. The tall, spare, 
earnest President of the Irish Republic said 
nothing about the League of Nations, but he 
did emphasize the point that what the Irish 
people seek is the right of self-determination 
and they will get it peaceably if they can, 
forcibly if they must; if not today, then to- 
morrow and if not tomorrow then in the full- 
ness of time when the British Empire shall 
disintegrate by reason of its own intérnal 
weakness. 

As simple and direct as this was his address 
from which he almost succeeded in exclud- 
ing humor as he did exclude rhodomontade. 
The leader of the Irish has not five gestures 
to his name. He has about as many as a 
professor of mathematics may be expected to 
need when expounding a demonstration in 
Euclid. In his arsenal of effects he has 
hardly a smile. His facts are his only 
weapons of persuasion. The most eloquent 
thing he said was that every argument for 
England’s holding Ireland was exactly such 
an argument as Germany made for holding 
Belgium, and that Belgium was more neces- 
sary for Germany’s security, in the German 
view, than Ireland is for England’s security. 
Possession of Ireland is not necessary for 
English security, but only for England’s 
world-domination through control of the 
trade routes converging upon Europe. 

There is no gainsaying the soundness of the 
Irish case against England. Mr. De Valera 
didn’t have to convince me: I was born 
convinced. But when all is said, I do not 
see how Ireland’s case will be bettered by this 
country’s rejection of the League of Nations, 
for it is principally to that end that the Irish 
question is being kept to the front in our 
politics. Surely we are not ready to go to 
war with Great Britain to free Ireland (or 
with Japan to free Shantung), but in the 
League of Nations we might bring Ireland’s 
case before the tribunal with some chance of 
success, some time when England is not rep- 
resented in the League by imperialists, but by 
exponents of that rising democracy in Eng- 
land that proposes a general program—in- 
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cluding Irish freedom—which is far in ad- 
vance of anything as yet largely contemplated 
by our own democracy, so _ exceedingly 
limited. I am for the freedom of Ireland, but 
smashing the proposed League of Nations is 
not, to my mind, a means to that end. 
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Shakespeare a Best Seller 
Two weeks ago I wrote in these columns 
about that enthusiastic bibliophile, Dr. A. 
S. W. Rosenbach, of Philadelphia, and his 
treasury of rare books. Now comes the news 
that he has sold one volume for $100,000 to a 
New York collector whose name is not given, 
but will readily be guessed by the ‘“dofobs,” or- 
ganized and unorganized, the world over. “Do- 
fobs’”” means “darned old fools over books.”’ 
This sale makes the record price for a single 
volume. The book, the most valuable in the 
world, is the only known copy of the first col- 
lected edition of Shakespeare’s works, pub- 
lished in London by Thomas Pavier in 1619, 
and printed by William Jaggard, who also 
printed the famous folio edition of 1623. The 
volume contains nine plays by the Bard of 
Avon and at one time belonged to Edward 
Gwynn, the Elizabethan collector. It is a little 
book, 7x514 inches, and a quarter of an inch 
thick. Until a short time ago it was part of 
the Marsden J. Perry library of five thousand 
books by and about or associated with Shakes- 
peare. This whole library Dr. Rosenbach 
bought for his company for $500,000 and 
then he sold this one little volume within a 
few days for $100,000. There’s a romance of 
both letters and business for you. And there 
will be more of it if the other rarities in the 
collection bring prices in proportion, as well 
they may, for included in it is an autograph 
of Shakespeare on the vellum cover of a small 
volume of philosophy of Saravia, published in 
1565. It contains all the books that Shakes- 
peare is said to have studied at school, even 
a geometry, all the books ta which the com- 
mentators have traced the origins of the 
tragedies, comedies and histories, and a set of 
four folios which were purchased at Glasgow 
in 1907 for $50,000. I don’t think that Shakes- 
peare ever dreamed his work would bring such 
prices as $100,000 for a single volume, or 
$10,000 for the first edition of those “sug’r’d 
Sonnets,” even though he wrote, in the fifty- 
fifth of them, to Southampton, who had not 
yet stolen his Dark Lady: 


Not marble, nor the guilded monuments 
Of Princes, shall outlive this powrefull rime; 
But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone, besmeer’d with  sluttish 
time. 


_When wastefull warre shall statues over-turne 


And broiles roote out the worke of masonry, 
Nor Mars his sword, nor warre’s quick fire shall 
burne 
The living record of your memory. 


’Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth: your praise shall stil find 
roome 
Even in the eyes of .all posterity 
That weare this world out to the ending doome. 


Shakespeare had an eye to the main chance; 
indeed was “much condemned to have an itch- 
ing palm,” like Cassius, was a good collector 
of small loans and built a house at Stratford 
that was quite “new-rich” in his day, but he 
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could not foresee either Marsden J. Perry or 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach spending as much 
money for one of his books as Elizabeth blew 
in on decorations of Drake’s Golden Hinde 
when he sailed to singe the King of Spain’s 
beard. But neither could he foresee that there 
would be doubt as to the identity of himself 
or the “onlie begetter” of the Sonnets or the 
Dark Lady, or the Rival Poet, or that there 
would be people saying he couldn’t write, or 
that Mark Twain would speak of his portrait 
as “that inspired face—like a bladder.” Yet 
if somewhere he views the scene today it may 
he some consolation to his spirit to know that 
neither Marsden J. Perry, now Dr. Rosen- 
bach nor any man who knows poetry and 
loves it, subscribes to the sad superstition that 
the works that bear his name were written by 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam. : 


ad 


A Look into ‘“‘The Commoner’’ 

UNbeEr the caption “Attention, Democrats” 
Mr. William Jennings Bryan has a paragraph 
leading off his Commoner, for October, which 
indicates that he is getting busy about the 
next convention of his party. The paragraph 
is as follows: 

The campaign approaches: are you ready? Upon 
what issues will the battle be fought? Who can 
lead with greatest assurance of success? Please give 
The C ommoner your opinion on these questions at 
once. These matters will be discussed in the next 
issue, and the opinion of the readers will throw light 
on the situation. The democratic party must re- 
main the champion of the people: it is the hope of 
the nations. Will you help to win the next national 
election by helping to start the party right in the 
writing of the platform and in the selection of can- 
didates? Taik with your neighbors and then write 
to The Commoner. 


UNCLE SAM NEEDS YOU. 
W. J. Bryan. 


It’s a pretty safe bet that the vast majority 
of the readers of Mr. Bryan’s paper are for 
the renomination of Mr. Bryan, in spite of his 
various intimations that he will not again be 
a candidate. In the current issue an “Ex- 
Missouri Democrat” who addresses the editor 
as “Dear Bill” writes to say that it is up to 
“Bill” to correct the mistakes of his political 
hopeful. The “Ex-Missouri Democrat” says 
it hurts him “to see the party butchered. . . 
Brother Wilson and other administration 
leaders have got the party in a devil of a 
shape. ... You are the only one in the team 
who can knock the ball over the fence and 
make a home-run; so you must go to the bat 
or the game is lost... . You made Woodrow 
president and you are in a measure responsible 
for his acts,” etc. To this all Commoner 
readers will say “Amen.” Mr, Bryan and his 
paper are strong for the League of Nations, 
so he is not playing for the support of those 
who follow Senators Gore, Reed, Shields, 
Walsh and of other anti-Wilsonians. Mr. 
Bryan prints his statement before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, August 29th, 1919, setting forth his 
plan for dual ownership and operation of 
railroads. It covers nearly six ‘pages of the 
issue and is “to be continued.” There is re- 
produced a letter to the editor of the Nash- 
ville Tennesseean, in which Mr. H. T. Parker, 
of Tullahoma, gives an emphatic negative 
answer to that paper’s query “Is Bryan Po- 
litically Dead?” Altogether I should say Mr. 
Bryan is on the job and just about as busy at 
it as—let us say, Senator Miles Poindexter, 
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of Washington, who announced his candidacy 
for the Republican presidential nomination 
last Monday, on an anti-League of Nations 
anti-Bolshevism platform. 
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A Revolt ir Art 

THERE'S revolution in everything. Even in 
Art. There was the nice, old, respectable 
National Academy of Design. Now there has 
fissiparated from it the new Society of Amer- 
ican Painters, Sculptors and Engravers. ‘The 
Now is nothing if not New. The group that 
has departed centrifugally from the academy 
is twenty-eight in number. They all call 
themselves the “younger” artists though some 
of them are grandfathers. They are young 
in spirit, you see. The academy was lagging 
behind the times. It was frosty to the 
“moderns.” The moderns tried to change 
things from within, but the conservatives out- 
voted them, so they decided to get out, and 
out they are. Incidentally, before the 
moderns tried reform from within, they pro- 
posed fourteen new young men for member- 
ship, but the “old fogies” blackballed them 
all—treated them as the Paris Conference 
treated the fourteen points. Oh, yes, I almost 
forgot: they admitted one—Andrew O’Con- 
nor, the sculptor. Among the rejected were 
George Luks, the realist apostle of uglitude; 
Boardman Robinson, who does savage car- 
toons for the Liberator, where he is quite 
Bolshevist, and for Harvey's Weekly, where 
he is quite irreverent towards the physi- 
ognomy as well as the ideas of Woodrow 
Wilson; John Sloan, who is a sort of pathe- 
tico-ironist; Maurice Prendergast who sees 
life like a man who is soured because Ireland 
isn’t free; Hayley Lever, who is a modernist 
after the manner of Von Gogh, Randall 
Davey and Jerome Myers. These are not 
“prettifiers.” That’s what they want to get 
away from—prettification. Neither do they 
want to paint like the old masters painted. 
Tradition makes them tired. But they have a 
trouble. A lot of artists who still belong to 
the old Academy have gone with the new So- 
ciety. Some of them are not traditionalists. 
The list includes these names, not undistin- 
guished in the annals of American art: Paul 
W. Bartlett, Chester Beach, Clifford Beal, 
George Bellows, Bryson Burroughs, A. Stirl- 
ing Calder, Emil Carlson, Timothy Cole, Paul 
Dougherty, John Flanagan, James L. Fraser, 
William J. Glackens, Charles Grafley, Walter 
Griffin, Childe Hassam, Robert Henri, Ernest 
Lawson, Jonas Lie, Paul Manship, Gari 
Melchers, Joseph Pennell, Elmer Scofield, 
Eugene Speicher, Edmund Tarbell, J. Alden 
Weir, Irving R. Wiles and Mahonri Young. 
There is, thus far, but one woman member, 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, who is repre- 
sented as being in entire sympathy with the 
modern and progressive ideas of the protes- 
tants. 

Certainly no one will say that Bellows, 
Glackens, Manship, Henri are traditionalists, 
even though they do cling to the Academy. 
As for youth, I don’t know just how many 
years young are Childe Hassam, Joseph Pen- 
nell, Timothy Cole, the last of the engravers 
on wood. They are no spring chickens. But 
they are too kittenish to be held in bondage 
by the Academy. Still they won’t abandon it 
to its fate. ‘They propose,” says one account 
of the revolution, “to engage in a living pro- 
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. New York Times tells us of these. 
Society will do away with officers, constitu- 
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test against such of its methods and ideas as 
they regard as outworn, in the hope that thus 
they may inspire it to the reforms they be- 
lieve desirable and necessary.” How nice is 
Art! You can’t do anything like that in 
politics—bolt the party and remain in the 
ranks at the same time. Mr, Jonas Lie de- 
scribes the new organization as “an exhibit- 
ing group made up entirely of men who hold 
each other in mutual respect and who are 
interested in the real development and broad 
encouragement of American art.” Then Mr. 
Lie goes on to say that “there had been a 
tendency to run the Academy along the lines 
of a club” and that he “felt that social, 
religious and political views had been allowed 
to exert their influence in the consideration of 
new members,” whereas he and those in sym- 
pathy with him “felt that only artistic merit 
should be weighed.” It is believed that some 
persons were kept out of the Academy on the 
suspicion that they were pro-German, or Bol- 
shevist or something like that. May be some- 
body didn’t like some things that were 
said erstwhile about the war by the blunt- 
spoken Mr. Pennell. Some of the younger 
artists are pacifists of the type of those who 
are willing to fight everybody for their kind 
of pacifism. But they are all rather tolerant 
at that, for they don’t profess to want to put 
the Academy out of existence; they only want 
to “set up a young and vigorous rival” there- 
to. 

The new Society will make some innova- 
tions at its first exhibition next week. The 
First, the 


tion and by-laws, juries and hanging commit- 
tees, which the discerning reader will ac- 
knowledge is quite in the Russian fashion. 
Each member will have the privilege of ex- 
hibiting two pictures, to be selected by him- 
self. Many of these will be pictures the 
Academy refused to admit to its walls. The 
public will be the jury. Any man with a new 
way of saying something in paint will be per- 
mitted to say it. Work in all artistic media 
will be accepted: water-color, black-and- 
white, and pastel. These are proposals more 
than merely innovative: they smack of out- 
and-out revolt. They are like the initiative 
and referendum and the primary nomination 
in politics, as opposed to the old control by 
conventions. It is rather a bold advance to 
the democratization of art synchronously with 
the movement for the democratization of in- 
dustry. Most people don’t know how ad- 
vanced artists are in the new political and 
social philosophy. A great number of them 
are in the tradition of Ruskin, William Mor- 
ris, Walter Crane and George Inness. 
They are against the status quo in the old 
Academy and elsewhere. Their battle cry is 
that “Art must be free.” And they are going 
to show us what the free art is, for the ex- 
hibition of their work is to be shown on tour 
in Chicago, Detroit, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, and St. Louis. Maybe we shall 
see something that will illustrate the influ- 
ence of Gauguin, the cubists, the vorticists, 
and the other “ists.” Anyhow the new So- 
ciety will let every man exhibit what he thinks 
is his best work. In this it is emphatically 
anti-authoritarian. The significant thing that 
I see in it is that so many men in the revolt 
have been the recipients of prizes in the 
Academy shows. They are not bought by 
honors they received under the old system. 
Looking over the list of the secessionists from 
the Academy it seems that the very best of 
America artists have broken the old leading 
strings. There should result a new life in the 
country’s art endeavor. 
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Canassa 
By Charles J. Finger 


from the colt, stripped off his gear and as 

the animal started off, gave it the vicious 
slash that always ended a ride. The beast, covered 
with sweat and lather, after a short gallop fell into 
a tired trot and joined the menada, which as 
soon as driving ceased, had fallen to feeding. ‘Chat 
final needless cut of the heavy hide whip, so fiend- 
ishly vindictive, angered Dick. The second day of 
the drive he had asked the gaucho to free the horse 
without that unspoken curse. No reply was made, 
but when, again dismounting, the blow had been 
given and he had said with a harsh laugh, “On 
the pampas, the master is he who knows how.” 
Dick noticed his victorious eyes. After that he 
had turned his head whenever the gaucho dis- 
mounted, and at the sound of the slash and the 
vicious “Tome, carrajo!” gritted his teeth. 


For the past two days they had ridden against 
a hot wind that came from the north as from a 
furnace. The continued torment of it coupled with 
Canassa’s callousness had got on the white man’s 
nerves. The fine dust it carried penetrated to the 
skin and a deep breath taken through the nostrils 
smarted and stung. To breathe with clenched jaws 
alone seemed possible, though then lips were caked 
hard and teeth became clogged with gritty slime. 

As they stopped for nooning, a ghastly gloom 
overspread all. The wind had dropped suddenly 
and the new stillness was as depressing as the hot 
wind had been maddening. To the southwest a 
cloud that looked like a ghost of the Andean fouvt- 
hills was rising. Watching Dick kindle a small fire, 
Canassa said, “Now comes the pampera soon.” 

Sucking the mdte, it came to Dick’s mind that 
a truth lay in Canassa’s words, “On the pampas 
the master is he who knows how.” The squat, 
brown-skinned, bearded man he had hired at Gal- 
legos was his master, and master of the menada 
that Dick had bought; master because he knew, 
and master because he governed this herd of half 
wild horses. His very cruelty was a necessary part 
of his knowledge and it was his cruelty that made 
Dick hate him. Yet mingled with that hate was 
admiration, so perfectly was the man adapted to 
his surroundings. That a man could, day after 
day, mount a succession of unbroken colts, riding 
each until it tired, was to be wondered at. It did 
not seem possible that this littlke man of the pampas 
could always win. To see him at one end of the 
bull-hide lasso and the rearing colt at the other 
was to doubt the outcome. Yet the result had al- 
ways been the same. The fascinating play of subtle 
approach had always the sate end. There was 
grace and dexterity always. Hand over hand along 
the lasso the gaucho advanced until the terrified 
creature was in his grip. Then came the moment 
when the rawhide strip that was at one and the 
same time reins and bit was slipped into the ani- 
mal’s mouth and fastened tightly around its jaw. 
The passing of the two loose ends around its neck 
from below, the throwing of basto and sheepskin 
on its back, the swift clinching, was something that 
never ceased to be interesting. Then there was the 
mount by aid of the one dangling hide stirrup, and 
the first fierce fight for control. Rear and plunge 
as the colt might, the man was always victor, yet 
Dick would hate him for his victory, for the beast 
seemed so much the nobler creature. 

This lassoing and breaking of a horse had been 
done as much as four and five times each day. 
Canassa had never ridden the same colt twice, and 
yet such was his skill that he had still been master 
of the menada on the drive. 

The two days of the burning wind had made 
the menada more unmanageable. Sometimes it 


\ T NOON on the fifth day, Canassa leaped 


seemed impossible to urge the animals further, and 
as the more spirited ones in the troop showed 
signs of revolt, Dick imagined how easy it would 
be for these creatures, apparently so intelligent, to 
turn and trample the two men as they lay asleep. 
One concerted rush and the thousand hoofs could 
crush them into dusty, filthy flesh and rags. 

The clouds from the southwest had advanced 
and a blue gray haze overspread everything. Heat 
radiated from the ground. The gaucho took his 
long knife, a heavy, two edged thing, from its 
hide sheath, and sharpened it again with a little 
whetstone. That was a habit with him, but now 
with nerves on edge, Dick viewed the process with 
a new disgust. The thought passed through his 
mind that both he who laid claim to these horses, 
who was taking them from free life, as well as 
Canassa who assumed mastery over them as well 
as over him, were creatures that cumbered the earth. 
Wherever man set foot, he thought, he brought 
more of unhappiness than joy in his train. Death 
he brought, and destruction, yet claimed for him- 
self immortality. 

fe 
The Frenchman and his guide came unexpected- 


ly out of the haze. Dick could have yelled with 
pleasure at the sight of a new face. He rose to 
meet them, and while he knew nothing of French, 
nor, as it transpired, did the Frenchman know any- 
thing either of English or Spanish, it was fellow- 
ship in its way. So Dick and the Frenchman found 
companionship in cigarettes. There were discon- 
nected words, odd phrases and many gesticulations. 
It became clear somehow that the Frenchman had 
come from near Buenos Ayres and was bound on 
some mission to Palliaike, the purpose of which 
Dick could not gather. 

For a time no word was spoken by any of the 
four. A feeling of oppression came over them. In 
his heart each wished to be alone, as a sick man or 
a lover does. Dick lay on his back watching a 
couple of caranchas that wheeled above. The French- 
man sat smoking. As the haze dulled the sun, all 
nature seemed to wait. The world had grown 
gray. The horses stood listlessly. Even the chirp- 
ing of insects ceased. A greenish gray snake with 
two blood-red lines running from head to tail ap- 
peared from nowhere and lay still quite near at 
hand. A suffocating stillness spread from horizon 
to horizon. The smoke from the cigarettes 'went 
upwards in thin blue lines. Then Dick noticed that 
neither of the gauchos had as yet spoken to one 
another. He turned over as he lay, to look at 
them. They were seated so as to face in opposite 
directions. Not a sign, not a sound of greeting had 
either made. It came on Dick like a flash that these 
two were not strangers. He remembered gaucho 
stories of old enmities that rankled for years. 

Presently Canassa spoke, and his voice breaking 
the great stillness startled them. 

“Angel of Blanca,” he said, “it is long since I 
played and sang.” 

The other said nothing. He did not even turn. 

With an insolent air, Canassa reached over and 
picked up the guitar that lay by the Falkland Island 
saddle the Frenchman used, and strummed for a 
moment or two. The Frenchman seemed on the 
point of objecting to this liberty, but a sign from 
Dick checked him. The strumming was done with 
no gentle hand. It seemed as though Canassa was 
trying to break the strings. 

“You like my playing?” asked Canassa with a 
grin. 

“The guitar alone is good,” answered Angel. 
“Your hand is the hand of a barraco, and where it 
strikes comes harshness.” 

“My song mends that,” said Canassa. 
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“The voice as of el burro, kills the rough music,” 
Angel answered. 

Yet neither faced each other. 
insolence in their attitudes. 

“Hola, carrajo,” shouted Canassa, and his tone 
startled the two white men. “Heed not the voice. 
The words, mine enemy, the words thou must hear, 
by Santa Maria.” 

“Doubtless God wills that we hear the last of 
those songs of yours,” said Angel. There was 
studied offence in his intonation. 

“Without doubt, Angel, it shall be the last song 
those guanaco ears of your ever hear,” responded 
Canassa. . 

Angel turned slightly so as to engage the two white 
men. 

“The carancha, Canassa, wishes to sing,” said he. 
“Let us hear him. It is his last song.” 

Canassa wrinkled his features into a demoniac 
grin, then tightened his faya. He picked up the guitar 
and smote the strings heavily, then silenced the 
jangling with the flat of his hand. Again he 
strummed, and this time after a brief, rippling pre- 
lude, the tune came clear, and Dick understood the 
insult of the words. 


There was exquisite 


From the south I came with a fool 
I fought well in the north. 


The women came to me at a word. 
I was master of all. 


Now I meet two who come from the north 
Angel and his gringo. 


For two days I have smelt them, 
The stink of them made the wind hot. 


My facon is keen and it thirsts. 
I seek those who know how to die. 


wo caranches wheel above and hunger 

For well they love meat that stinks. 

He put the guitar aside. Angel was smoking, 
laughing mirthlessly. 

“And now what of the song, Angel?” he asked 

“The song is the song of a fool, bigotes,” said 
Angel. 

“Then shall my facon sing a better one, but less 
to your liking,” answered Canassa. As he spoke he 
leaped to his feet without putting a hand to the 
ground, and drew the long ugly knife from beneath 
him and called on Angel to look at its edge. 

Angel still sat unmoved. 

Canassa pitched the knife so that it fell twirling 
at Angel’s feet, sticking slantingly in the ground, 
and waving to and fro gently, as a snake moves its 
head. Then he squatted on the ground again, grin- 
ning. 

“A good song that sings, and those who hear it 
never ask for another,” he said. 

“Good God! they’re going to scrap,” said Dick. 

“Mon dieu! Gardons nous,” said the other. 

Furtively the Frenchman drew his revolver, but 
Dick reached across for it, and trusting, he sur- 
rendered it. The thought flashed through Dick’s 
mind that were Canassa killed, he would be helpless 
on the pampas with his menada. He broke open the 
Smith and Wesson and put the shells in his pocket. 
Canassa saw and divined the act, and called avross 
to Dick, “On the pampas the master is he who 
knows how.” 

Then Angel arose. He wrapped his poncho about 
his left arm, and drew his facon. For a moment 
Dick hoped the affair would blow over without blood 
letting. It seemed ‘so, for although Angel stood 
ready, Canassa made no defensive move. He rolled 
a cigarette and laid it beside the guitar. 

“I shall need thee, little cigarette,” he said. 

A moment later he was on his feet. With a sud- 
den whirl, his poncho fell into place about his left 
arm, and he reached for his knife. 

“Angel,” said he, with a sardonic grin, “this facon 
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thirsts, and shall drink to cool that hot head of 
thine. Then it shall drink the blood of thy belly 
that. thy baby bravery may be seen.” 

“Come,” said the other. “Your talk is as evil as 
your song. The voice of the carancha and thine 
are the voices of two brothers. Hijo de puta, whose 
name is Canassa. On guard then!” 

A distant rumble of thunder broke the quiet. The 
two men drew nearer one another. Like fighting 
cocks they moved around and about in a narrow 
circle. eyes intent and bodies crouched. There was 
a rhythm that fascinated in their movements. The 
blades twirled and flashed, and now and then, from 
out of the glittering circle came a slashing cut that 
was stopped by the other’s poncho. A thrust suc- 
cessfully parried evoked a grim taunt. If one 
failed in a slashing cut, the other would call him 
“Lechuza” (owl) or “Armadillo feo,” or “Chancho.” 
The Frenchman, it seemed to Dick, ventured words 
to make peace, but as well might he have tried to 
stay the over-spreading cloud that was turning day- 
light into the gloom of a vast cave, or to quiet the 
crescendo thunderings. 

“Hola!! Comes the pampera, the last thou shalt 
see, by the Seven Saints. ... It is the wind that 
comes from the land of the brave, to sweep back 
to the north the stink of these that come from 
there,” cried Canassa as the wind bore down on 
them, and as if by magic changed the aspect of the 
whole pampa. 

The tall grasses leaned, and the earth’s color 


' paled. The men’s long hair lashed about their heads, 


and each played for position so as to face the wind. 

“And thou, bigote, shall hear it no more,” yelled 
Angel. Then he shrieked as one in pain, though it 
was the pain of an exquisite rage, and the watchers 
saw him draw back a crimson blade, and were sick- 
ened to see that the ear of Canassa had been severed, 
and hung flapping on his neck while blood jetted. 

“Carrajo! and this for you,” screamed Canassa. 

He flicked his poncho. He gave a little upward 
leap. There was a deft turn of his blade, and a 
semi-lunar cut was gashed across the other’s fore- 
head. So wide it was that a flap of flesh fell over 
his eyes and the pouring stream blinded him. His 
frontal bone lay bloodily bare. The tormented man 
gave a howl and lifted his arm to push up the flesh 
flap. In a swift instant Canassa’s blade flashed 
again and a fierce body slash slit the other’s fajo 
and chilipa through and cut deeply into the flesh of 
his abdomen. For a moment he stood with his 
right arm outstretched and his left holding up the 
skin of his forehead. A ghastly grin overspread his 
face, and with a last jerky effort he threw his knife 
at his enemy. Then, staggering, he turned his back 
to him and fell with an inhuman scream almost at 
the feet of the two watchers. 

Canassa stood over him for a moment, then wiped 
his knife on the fallen man’s poncho. The French- 
man, pallid and trembling, fell to his knees and 
vomited violently, his elbows on the ground and his 
head supported by his clenched fists. 

“You see,” said Canassa, “this was our affair: an 
old one. Do either of you wish to take anything? 
On the pampas the master is he who knows how.” 

He flourished his knife as he spoke, but the men 
were too sick to notice the insolent challenge. The 
hanging, flapping ear fascinated Dick. It was more 
terrible to see than the dying man. 

From him came, gasping through his lips bloodily 
frothed, “Yes . . It was our affair. . .. And Canassa 
sings like a carancha, That I shall tell God.” 

With a roar came the rain; great drops that stung. 
The heavens opened. The lightning leaped from 
sky to earth in a dozen different places at once. 
The savage, booming, crashing thunder was con- 
tinuous, and there were strange cracklings in the 
air. Immediately the tragedy that he had witnessed 
fell from Dick as a play when the curtain drops. 
He was a drunken man suddenly sobered. Thrust- 
ing his head through his poncho he made for his 
horse. The animal was running wildly in the little 
circle allowed him by the tethering soga. 

“The menada—the menada. Hurry,” yelled Can- 
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assa, as, binding a rag about his head, he ran to 
his horse gear. 

The dash across the bega to head off the stamped- 
ing menada, the turning of the scared beasts, the 
crowding of them towards the waiting gaucho in 
the roaring, blinding storm, was exhilarating. No 
sooner had Canassa captured his new colt, than the 
whole troop was moving again up-the slope, in long 
diagonal lines that reached from base to top. The 
crest being gained, the horses broke into a trot. 

The storm ceased as suddenly as it had com- 
menced. The air was fresh and wholesome. A 
sun-glint gilded the plains. The animals shook their 
heads and snorted as they ran. To Dick, Canassa 
came swiftly, lashing his colt furiously, first on 
one flank, then on the other. His blood stained 


bandage and inflamed eyes gave him so ferocious ‘ 


an appearance that Dick had to exercise control 
lest he show his repugnance. Partly apologetic, 
partly conciliatory, he asked Canassa, “But how will 
the Frenchman manage?” 

Canassa shrugged his shoulders. “The pampas 
are not for fools and locos,’ he said. “On _ the 
pampas the master is he who knows how.” . Then he 
rode on singing softly: 

No tengo padre 
No tengo madre. 
No hermano 

No hermana 

Solo. Solo. Solo. 

Dick glanced back. He hesitated. His late com- 
panion was ineptly trying to round up his little 
tropilla. It seems as if a faint shout came across the 
intervening space. Then Dick remembered that he 
had forgotten to return the revolver. Turning in 
his saddle with right hand on his saddle back, he 
could just distinguish a little huddled heap that 
had lately been a man. Presently others would find 
a skeleton and wonder for a moment as they passed. 
A skeleton! The thought gripped him and stilled 
his heart. Would there be another a little further 
on? For a moment he was minded to return. But, 
what, after all, could he do? Anyway, if the 
Frenchman knew enough to keep headed south, with 
good luck——. 

“Hola, Flojo!” shouted Canassa. 

The words galvanized Dick. He set his teeth and 
dug his spurs into his animal’s flanks, giving it a 
savage cut with a whip. Although he moved for- 
ward swiftly, he was still in an agony of irresolu- 
tion. Something seemed tugging at him, urging him 
to turn back, and yet he knew he was bound, and 
inextricably bound, to the menada. that led him on- 
ward. He knew, too, that Canassa was his master. 
A gust of self hatred swept over him and he lashed 
his horse again and again. Canassa heard the 
blows, and grinning, said, “On the pampas the mas- 
ter is he who knows how.” 

In a dozen more bounds the scene of the fight 
had fallen into the past, but not the memory of it. 
That was printed forever on Dick’s brain, -and as 
he rode the words fell into time with the beat of 
the horses hoof-thuds. Hour after hour, day after 
day, with maddening monotony, each rhythm of 
sound held the same refrain. ... “On the pampas 
the master is he who knows how.” 
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Pins for Wings 
By Emanuel Morgan 
EDWIN MARKHAM 
E has learned the art 
Of leaning on a hoe 
Without soiling the beard. 
VACHEL LINDSEY 


A street-cry 
In heaven. 

H, D. 
The Winged Victory 
Hopping. 


ROBERT FROST 
Paintings by the family 
In birch-bark frames. 
(To be Continued) 
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Chinese Women Fight Concubinage 
By Hollington K. Tong 


One unmistakable sign of the moral 
awakening of the four hundred million 
Chinese people which the Japanese 
statesmen have been dreading, is the 
declaration of war by prominent Chinese 
women against the system of concubi- 
nage. Concubinage in China is a curse 
to society and a hindrance to its in- 
tellectual development. General recog- 
nition of the vice, it is believed, will go 
a long way toward its ultimate elimina- 
tion. The Chinese Women’s Patriotic 
Association of Tientsin has fired the 
first shot by signifying its determination 
to combat the evil institution which has 
wrecked so many families and has made 
the lives of millions of Chinese women 
miserable. The organization has an- 
nounced to the public that concubines 
are not eligible for membership, and 
that from now on a campaign will be 
made against the evil. 

This announcement has caused much 
discussion in Chinese society. It is 
learned from a member of the asso- 
ciation that it is prepared to lose the 
support of thousands upon thousands of 


concubines who as a rule are wealthy 
and liberal in donating to charitable 
purposes. This brave attitude of 
China’s modern women has been com- 
mended and indicates that a relentless 
warfare is to be waged by a large group 
of educated Chinese women against 
their unfortunate sisters in the near 
future. 

The Women’s Association of Tientsin, 
counting several hundred _ educated 
women and wives of the best and most 
intellectual families in the city, shows 
more pity and sympathy than anger and 
resentment in its resolution recently 
passed against the admission of 
concubines to its membership, although 
its leaders do not attempt to conceal 
their determination to do everything in 
their power to destroy this social evil 
in China. The resolution is of more 
than average interest, and shows the 
sound reasoning power of modern Chi- 
nese women and their readiness to 
speak their minds frankly on _ public 
questions whereas even a few years ago 
Chinese women were timid, shrinking, 
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reserved and silent. This is to be the 
first concrete expression of a portion of 
China’s fair sex against concubinage, 
which dates thousands of years back in 
China and has been prevalent in many 
countries. Briefly it runs thus: 

“One of the most painful and hor- 
rible sufferings which women have been 
experiencing during the last thousand 
years is the system of concubinage. 
Once women become concubines, their 
fate is sealed. Formerly in China the 
family system was in vogue. In ac- 
cordance with it, it would be unfilial if a 
man did not have a son to succeed him 
and to burn incense to his deceased 
parents. If his wife failed to give birth 
to a son, he was obliged to take unto 
himself a concubine. Concubinage soon 
afterwards became popular, and num- 
berless women have in consequence 
been degraded. The station of Chinese 
women as a result has been lowered. 
Contempt and cruelty are showered 


upon them until their death. If they 
are maltreated they have no redress. 
One man if he is wealthy enough takes 
from «hree to ten concubines. Many 
corrupt officials, merchants and national 
traitors usually keep a host of them at 
their homes. Unless concubinage is 
abolished, our family system and finally 
the nation will be destroyed. We mod- 
ern women cannot refrain from paying 
attention to this question. The result 
of our attention to it is the passing of 
a resolution excluding concubines from 
the membership of the association. We 
are willing to give detailed reasons why 
we have taken this strong attitude. 

“1. Although the promoters of the 
association were teachers and students 
of girls’ schools, they are more than 
pleased to have wives and members of 
reputable families join them so that 
they might be able to render greater 
service to the country. Why not take 
in concubines, who are also Chinese 
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Individual Fur Pieces 


Stoles, Scarfs and fancy Neckpieces are displayed in fine peltries of Silver Fox, Red, Black, 
Brown, Taupe and White Foxes; Wolf, Hudson Bay Sable, Kolinsky, Japanese Sable, Mole, Nutria, 
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Beautiful Fur Coats 
and Wraps 
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women and are none the less patriotic? 
We have been asked to answer this 
question. But to take in concubines as 
our members would go against our first 
principle. Our object in organizing the 
association was to arouse our sisters to 
do something for their country. Our 
future plan is to reform the family, to 
reform society and to abolish any social 
system which is detrimental to Chinese 
women. Those concubines who desire 
to join us will likely fail to understand 
these ultimate objects of the association. 
They would probably be offended should 
we in future discuss the question of the 
abolishment of concubinage. Such a 
disagreement of views will result in the 
hindrance of progress of the associa- 
tion. 

“2. Such being our principle we can- 
not admit the right of concubines to 
exist as a part of the society and con- 
sequently cannot allow them to become 
members, otherwise our task of uproot- 
ing the evil will be increased tenfold. 
However, we are not looking down 
upon them or considering them not as 
our equals. On the contrary we are 
devising means for their salvation from 
their present deplorable state. 

“3. There are three classes of con- 
cubines in China. Some are ambitious 
women belonging to good _ families. 
They were sold into slavery as a result 
of calamity or misfortune. Some are 
women without principle, not knowing 
the sin they have committed, and are 
satisfied with worldly comforts and lux- 
uries. Still others are prostitutes, who 
are impudent, proud of their degraded 
position. If we take in as our mem- 
bers any concubines at all, the good 
name of the association will surely be 
compromised. Furthermore, this is the 
first time that Chinese women have 
tried to do something for the country, 
and we are consequently passing a try- 
ing period. 

“4. Ninety-nine out of every hundred 
women in China are not free. We are 
now sending out 80 or 90 women to 
speak on public questions. These lec- 
turers include teachers, students, ma- 
trons and young women. We have now 
completed our patriotic work inside the 
city and will continue our campaign out- 
side it. We are grateful to our par- 
ents for their support and sympathy, 
which will be withdrawn if they dis- 
cover that we are not living up to our 
principles. Our parents will dislike our 
association with degraded women. 
These are the four reasons why we 
have exeluded concubines from the as- 
sociation.” 


This is the first move in a_ well 
planned campaign against concubinage. 
More of it will be heard later. The 
war is on and will continue until the 
disappearance of the evil institution, ac- 
cording to the association’s promoters. 
No amnesty for the wrongs inflicted 
concubinage will ever be granted by 
the organization. Thorough discus- 
sions with several judges of the Peking 
Supreme Court, however, reveal the 
fact that these women who are anxious 
to do away with concubinage and those 
who are suffering from it directly have 
no legal means to avenge their griev- 
ances. Although there is no law allow- 
ing men to take concubines, yet there 
is no law forbidding them to do so. 

The ancient laws in accordance with 
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which the judges of the Supreme Court 
informed the writer that most of the 
divorce cases are being tried with some 
modification demanded by the change of 
time, are silent on the question of con- 
cubines, and in addition are one-sided, 
as they only allow men to drive out 
their wives from their roofs. They pro- 
vide seven causes for divorce or more 
accurately for expelling the wives. The 
seven causes are: 1, barrenness; 2, 
lasciviousness; 3, disregard of her hus- 
band’s parents; 4, talkativeness; 5, 
thievish propensities; 6, envious and 
suspicious temper; 7, loathsome disease. 
If any of the following three reasons 
against a divorce should exist, namely, 
1, the wife having mourned three years 
for her husband’s parents; 2, the fam- 
ily having become rich since she has 
joined it; 3, the wife having no parents 
to receive her back, none of the afore- 
mentioned seven causes will justify a 
divorce. But adultery on the part. of the 
woman is an exception to these excep- 
tions. 

Nor could the wife receive any pro- 
tection against concubinage from the 
provisional civil code enacted in the last 
days of the Manchu regime, which is 
partially in force. None of the follow- 
ing nine causes there given which justify 
divorce touches concubinage. 

1. Because one of the parties com- 
mitted bigamy. 

2. Because the wife has committed 
adultery. 

3. Because the husband has been con- 
victed for committing adultery. 

4. When one party intends to kill the 
other. 

5. When one of the parties is ill- 
treated or highly insulted by the other 
thereby making it impossible for them 
to live together. 

6. When the woman ill treats or 
highly insults the kin or relatives of the 
man’s parents. 

7. When the man is ill-treated or 
highly insulted by her parents or rela- 
tives. 

8 When either of the parties does 
not know the whereabouts of the other 
or that the other is living for a period 
of over three years. 

The wife cannot sue her husband on 
the ground of bigamy, one of the nine 
causes for divorce, because he has 
taken unto himself one or more con- 
cubines. 

According to Section 1 of Article 1362 
of the new provisional code, a man may 
have as many concubines as he likes and 
is still not a bigamist. He can only 
commit bigamy in taking unto himself 
a second wife, that is, in performing 
the same elaborate ceremonies befitting 
a proper marriage with another woman 
while his first wife is still living. Luttie 
or no ceremony is required for taking a 
concubine. - 

A wife has no place to seek redress 
if her husband secures one or more con- 
cubines. Unless by mutual consent, she 
cannot even leave him. As long as she 
is fed, clothed and housed, she cannot 
sue him in a court of law for a separa- 
tion, to say nothing of a divorce. There 
are only two grounds on which she can 
take legal action against her husband, 
namely, desertion and cruelty. Those 
who can afford to have concubines are 
usually guilty of neither of these two 


charges. Their wives will have to suf- 
fer all the more in consequence. 


Unless a law against concubinage is 
passed, this social evil will continue to 
exist. But there is very small possibility 
of having such a law passed in view of 
the fact that only a minority are against 
concubinage. Furthermore not a few 
judges of the courts and other officials 
of higher or equal rank themselves keep 
concubines. But this is no reason why 
a propaganda should not be undertaken 
against the evil institution. The first 
step, as several members of _ the 
Women’s Patriotic Association  in- 
formed me, is to awaken the people to 
a realization of the social vice. When 
a inore nation-wide sentiment has been 
created in favor of its abolition, it will 
be comparatively easy to secure the 
enactment of anti-concubine legislation 
when enlightened men are in power 
who are sympathetic with the move- 
ment. 

There can be no compromise in this 
struggle, I am assured by many influ- 
ential women in Peking and Tientsin. 
There is nothing more unjust, it is 
pointed out, than the present relation- 
ship between the wife and the husband. 
Men who do not like their wives, for 
instance, can acquire as many con- 
cubines as their purse will allow with- 
out getting themselves into the clutch of 
the law whereas women, no matter how 
much they dislike the system of con- 
cubinage, are forced to live under the 
same roof with them and with their 
husbands and yet have no legal means 
to seek a separation as long as they are 
fed and clothed. The war against the 
concubines has been declared by the 
Tientsin young women, married women 
and mothers. They are 
Chinese women in other parts of the 
country to join them in combating this 


particular evil of China—From the 
North China Star (Tientsia). 
feoferte 
Gratitude 


In Washington, D. C., the public util- 
ities commission recently ordered a 
charge of 2 cents on the hitherto free 
street-car transfers and a few days later 
received a letter of thanks from a cob- 
bler, who said: “Your excellencies have 
my thanks. So many have found that 
they like best to pay $2 for some new 
soles on the shoes than pay 2 cents for 
something they have before received for 
nothing. The work piles high, the 
covers on my bed are now heavy and 
warm. I have the Liberty Bonds in 
abundance. If your excellencies will 
but raise the price of transfers some 
more there shall be masses said in your 


honor.” 
steeforde 


At Last 


During the flu epidemic in San Fran- 
cisco, when all public meeting-places 
were closed, and the entire population 
was compelled to wear masks to prevent 
the spread of the disease, a drunken 
man was overheard muttering: 

“Well, I’m an old man, but I have 
lived my time and am ready to quit. I 
have lived to see four great things come 
to pass—the end of the war, the churches 
closed, saloons left open, and the women 
muzzled.—Judge. 


expecting’ 
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Equal to the Occasion 
Mrs. Newrich—Strange that you find 
it so hard to keep your help. I never 
have any difficulty in keeping mine. 
Mrs. Hauton—Ah, but you have a 
great advantage over us. You naturally 


find it easy to humor them by treating 
them as equals.—Boston Transcript. 


aforfoode 
Bridget had been discharged. Ex- 
tracting a five-dollar bill from her wage- 
roll, she threw it to Fido. Then the 
shocked mistress heard her exclaim: : 
“Sure’n’ I niver fergit a frind; that’s 
fer helpin’ me wash the dishes.”—Life, 
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Letters from the People 
A Dog Story 


Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 24, 
Editor of Reepy’s Mirror: 


1919. 


Pass this enclosed clipping on to 
your contributor, Mr. Charles J. Finger, 
who wrote that excellent dog story, 


“Shep,” in your paper about three 
months ago. Some friends of mine 
denied Mr. Finger’s tale illustrating 


the dog’s “sixth sense” of direction in 
following his master from the head 
waters of Smoky Hill River, Kansas, 
to the home of his master on the up- 
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per Scioto in Ohio, a distance of over 
800 miles, after having gone that dis- 
tance over a year before. The clip- 
ping is from this morning’s Public 
Ledger of this city. 

A. C. KELLEy. 


London, Oct. 22. 


Interviewed regarding Prince, the 
Irish terrier that is wagging his tail 
in the kennels of royalty, the Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
says nothing of the dog’s famous jour- 
ney following hiss master, Private 
Brown, of the North Staffordshire 
Regiment, in September, 1914, from 


Hammersmith, London, to Armentieres, 
France. 

The “bowler hats,’ or military po- 
lice, at last have completed the au- 
thentic record of the most complete 
case illustrating a dog’s sixth sense. 

When Brown marched away Prince 
was left behind. A week later the dog 
disappeared. It has been established 
now that the animal trotted seventy- 
six miles to Folkestone. He was two 
weeks getting aboard the transport, be- 
ing kicked off several times before he 
finally succeeded in establishing him- 
self on board. In Boulogne this re- 
markable dog climbed a hill to a rest 
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camp, where he hung around a soup 


kitchen three weeks before getting 
started again astride his master’s 
scent. 


Another sixty-mile jaunt spread be- 
fore him, with strange French dogs 
barking and snapping at him along the 
entire route. Prince never faltered and, 
with eyes protruding and tail gesticulat- 
ing, he affectionately appeared before 
his amazed master three weeks later in 
Armentieres, where he became mascot 
of the regiment, serving throughout the 
war. 
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The Myth of the State 


By Lockie Parker 


Authority in the Modern State by Harold 
Giaskow. M et. A Uhind Yate Walvis 

In the swarm of recent writings on 
political and economic subjects by jour- 
nalists, labor leaders, parlor bolshevists, 
indignant business men, half-compre- 
hending pedagogues, and amateurs with 
no standing at all, Mr. Laski’s book 
stands out as a remarkably well studied 
and clear-minded contribution. Mr. Las- 
ki is by birth and education an English- 
man; he has been a careful student of 
French affairs, and he is now in this 
country, lecturing at Harvard Univer- 
sity and, what is still more interesting, 
at the New School for Social Research 
where Columbia and ex-Columbia pro- 
fessors plus a few kindred spirits are 
expressing themselves with a candor in 
which they could not indulge in the 
realms of Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Thus Mr. Laski brings to his problem 
something more than textbook contact 
with the affairs of three nations. Many 
will hesitate at his conclusions but one 
must grant that the book shows a con- 
siderable knowledge of political history 
and theory, unusual keenness of analy- 
sis and argument, and, what is still 
more unusual, it contains a genuinely 
constructive suggestion for the solution 
of the present industrial problem. 

He begins by an inquiry into very 
fundamental things. What is the pur- 
pose of the state? What is the origin 
of our popular ideas of the state and 
its sovereignty? How does the state 
in practice differ from the state in the- 
ory? As to the first question, the pur- 
pose of the state, he accepts the ancient 
definition of Aristotle, “the realization 
of individual virtue in the common 
good,” and holds to it firmly as a 
standard by which to judge the actual 
achievements of states. 

The popular idea of the state he finds 
to be largely a derivation from the days 
of papal prerogatives and divine right 
of kings, with this difference, that the 
sacred and irresponsible power is trans- 
ferred, nominally at least, to society 
at large. 

But do the people really rule? Here 
he draws a very acute distinction be- 
tween the state and the government. 
Admitting that in a democracy or any 
state the people are the ultimate source 
from which all power is derived, since 
their acquiescence is necessary to the 
permanence of a government, this is 
essentially a negative or veto power. 

Who are the positive rulers, the in- 
itiators of policy? Obviously those to 
whom the people have delegated their 
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power, to whom they have appointed 
the duty of translating the purpose of 
the state into definite acts. These are 
the government and yet not the state 
in its fullest sense. We are all aware 
that “in the processes of politics what, 
broadly speaking, gets registered is not 
a will that is at each moment in ac- 
cord with the state purpose, but the 
will of those who, in fact, operate the 
machine of government.” This is an 
important distinction. The beauties of 
abstract rights are futile without an 
efficient. means of procuring and ad- 
ministering them, and, that the govern- 
ments of modern states have failed to 
satisfy the people in this, becomes in- 
creasingly evident. 

Mr. Laski next examines the nature 
of obedience to the state will, as it is 
expressed by the government. Due al- 
lowance is made for the effect of in- 
ertia, training, the habit of subservi- 
ence to the state. He admits some 
truth in the theory that fear is the 
source of obedience, that authority is 
authority because it has behind it the 
ultimate _sanction of force, but, point- 
ing to the history of religious coercion, 
he denies that, where the deepest con- 
victions of men are attacked, force can 
compel obedience. That leads us to the 
conclusion that laws, in the last analy- 
sis, secure obedience only where they 
secure approval. That is, however, giv- 
ing most of us credit for a more active 
interest in public affairs than we ever 
show, but people must, at any rate, be 
satisfied in some degree sufficient to 
prevent rebellion. Otherwise we have 
civil war and revolution, as history in- 
stances. 

Thus, under the dissecting knife of 
Mr. Laski, the sacredness of the state 
is amputated and its power is cur- 
tailed. Any particular state is the crea- 
ture of its people and can exist only 
so long as they consent to it, believing 
that it fulfills the purpose for which 
it was created. The state itself is no 
mystic entity whose decrees we must 
obey unquestioningly and which must 
be preserved at all costs to the individ- 
ual. “The welfare of the state means 
nothing if it does not mean the con- 
crete happiness of its living members.” 
He further points out that man in fact 
has never given his whole allegiance to 
the state. The state and society are 
not synonomous. “The family is an in- 
stitution of society, and no one will 
doubt the state may effect it; but it is 
not merely a part of the state. * * * 
The state is only a species of a larger 
genus * * * churches, trades unions 
and a thousand other associations are 
all societies.” It is for men to decide 
whether a given end can best be ac- 
complished through the state or through 
some other organization. Let us have 
done with that worn-out idea of the 
emnipotence of legislatures. 

Mr. Laski is frankly and emphatically 
for a division of powers. The idea is 
not new except in its application. The 
founders of our government. insisted 
on the separation of the judicial, legis- 
lative and executive powers. That this 
has proved largely unworkable does not 
discredit the principle of division but 
only that particular division. The divi- 
sion of powers between local and fed- 
obviously bene- 
would demand that 


ficial. No one 
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Congress handle the local affairs of 
Arizona and New York City. Thus 
there is nothing so vut of the way in 
a demand for a division of function, 
something like that which was achieved 
in the separation of church and state. 
The particular application is, of course, 
the industrial problem. “Authority 
should go where it can be most wisely 
exercised for social purposes. That is 
to suggest that it may be wise to put 
certain avenues of social effort outside 
the control of the state legislature. It 
is to argue that concievably industrial 
enterprise is better settled by those who 
are engaged in it, than by the represen- 
tatives of certain geographical areas 
with no necessarily expert knowledge 
of the problems involved.” Organized 
labor is, of course, chief candidate for 
this new delegation of social author- 
ity. 

The author argues further that the 
state is primarily interested in men as 
consumers rather than producers; which 
further unfits it for the control of pro- 
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duction. He answers the objection that 
division of power means conflict and 
disturbance by asserting that disturb- 
ance may be preferable to injustice and 
that the present order does not insure 
us against conflicts. He further points 
out the beneficial effect this division of 
power, this “democratization of respon- 
sibility’ would have on the men them- 
selves. It would restore to men lost 
in the machine process of big industry 
what Henry George thought “the es- 
sential quality of manhood, * * * that 
godlike power of modifying and con- 
trolling conditions.” FurtHermore the 
trend of events is in this direction. The 
present dissatisfaction is evidence of a 
widespread conviction among the 
masses that the theoretic purpose of the 
state to promote the good life of its 
members has not found adequate ful- 
fillment in governments and legisla- 
tures, since slums still exist and men, 
equal in the theoretic possession of 
rights, are yet without the means of 
subsistence. And labor is increasingly 
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distrustful of politics as a means of ob 
taining these ends. 

Finally, this review would not be 
complete if it did not emphasize a point 
to which Mr. Laski returns again and 
again. The welfare of the state de- 
mands the active interest of every citi- 
zen. He insists that the “mind of each 
man, in all the aspects conferred upon 
him by his character as a social and as 
a solitary being, pass judgment upon 
the state.” Society’asks as a right from 
each “the best thought he can offer to 
the interpretation of life.” In connec- 
tion with this he suggests that the state 
ought to safeguard some minimum 
physical basis of material and intellec- 
tual adequacy to its members, since an 
illiterate man or one whose energies are 
exhausted by the sheer effort of exist- 
ence is obviously incapable of perform- 
ing the duties of citizenship. 

The meat of the book lies in the first 
chapter which constitutes something 
like a third of the whole. The other 
chapters are more or less supplemen- 
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tary. They consist of essays on certain 
men whose influence on French politi- 
cal theory during the first half of the 
last century was considerable, and the 
book closes with a brief study of ad- 
ministrative syndicalism in France. This 
is not to say that these chapters are 
unrelated to the argument I have at- 
tempted to summarize. On the con- 
trary, they throw much light upon it 
and decidedly reinforce it, but they are 
not an integral part of it. These es- 
says are characterized by the same 
careful study of sources and keen analy- 
sis of material that distinguish the first 
chapter and they show a sympathy with 
and understanding of those who hold 
a different philosophy that is admir- 
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but, to those interested in the subject, 
it will repay the exertion of a thorough 
and critical perusal. 
ofeofoofe 
After he had kissed her and pressed 
her rosy cheek against his and patted 
her soft round chin, she drew back and 
asked him, “George, do you shave your 
self?” “Yes,” he replied. “I thought 
so,” she said, “vour face is the roughest 
I ever——” Then she stopped, but it 
was too late, and he went away with 
a lump in his throat. 
aforterte 


Soefoos 
Corporal—What's all dis heah league 
ob nations? 
Slim—Why, man, dat’s an idea ob Mr. 
Wilson’s to make it safe fo’ a Democrat 
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Chuckles With Xper 


By JoHN NicHoLas BEFFEL 
Christopher Morley’s imagination 
leads one into curving by-ways, aban- 
neglected 
down cave-ladders, through 
tunnels and fragrant cellars, 
creaky back-rooms, dark closets, spooky 
attics, off the edges of roofs, under 
water and toward the Pleaides. He is 
a leisurely explorer, who goes along 
chuckling like a man who has just sold 
a dog that knows the way home. 

For years Morley has poked about 
the dim corners of old bookstores—in 
his provincial town, in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, London, et al. These 


doned mills, 


crooked 
into 


graveyards, : 


to him, and for days in endless row the 
rendezvous for himself and that witch- 
ing young dancer, Romance. Amid 
dusty shelves and comglomerate bind- 
ings Morley has touched hands with 
her, watching over her shoulder the 
changing faces, voices, hands, eyes and 
garb of the old-book world’s populace 

Out of these strands of adventure 
Christopher has woven a story that 
binds the straying interest of a book- 
taster with the soft touch of silk floss 
and with the tenacity of inch-thick 
sisal. It is emblazoned with an arrest- 
ing device, “The Haunted Bookshop” 


(Doubleday-Page), and it chronicles 
the delicious antics of an old-timer 
named Roger Mifflin, who runs a 


rough-and-tumble book saloon on Gis- 


places have been clubroom and school 
sing street in Brooklyn. 


This Mifflin and his wife the 
same who were pictured in Morley’s 
earlier novel, “Parnassus on Wheels,” 
and they get better and better as they 
go along. This new book, too, is almost 
a novel, for it has a plot and runs to 
two hundred and eighty-nine pages, 
and it contains ghosts, a dog named 
Boccaccio, a girl who essays to learn 
the book business, a mysterious assist- 
ant chef at an eight-cornered hotel 
who has a curious penchant for a cer- 
tain disappearing book, and incidentals 
like scrambled eggs. 

“The Haunted Bookshop” is as ex- 
citing as a pickpocket chase, and bet- 
ter than a goat to give to a friend. 


able. The book is not light reading to go anywhere.—Life. 
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their souls into a poignant tome chris- 
tened “In the Sweet Dry and Wry” 
(Boni & Liveright). This is a record 
of what happened after a few years of 
the great drought, when Bishop Chuff, 
the fearsome leader of the Anti-Every- 
things, set out to set aside nature’s law 
of fermentation. 

This tragic episode is reminiscent of 
Jack London’s “Iron Heel.” Out of the 
north there rises a high-minded mod- 
erate drinker, Virgil Quimbleton, who 
bends effort to keep the nation at least 
slightly moist. He organizes the Cor- 
| poration for the Perpetuation of Hap 
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piness, and wages terrible war with the 
advocates of the Dry-as-Death-Valley 
| regime. 
“In the Sweet Dry and Dry” will re- 
store faith to many who have resolved 
upon jumping into the river as the 
only way out of the corral that is being 
thrown around liberty in America. It 
will make you forget the length of a 
long train trip, make you unmindful of 
women who talk baby-talk to dogs, and 
encourage you to donate liberally to the 
national home for ex-bartenders. 


sieefoete 

A sergeant was so much given to using 
bad language on the parade ground that 
some of the men complained, and the 
commanding officer interviewed him, and 
told him not to let it happen again. The 
following morning the sergeant was in 
charge of a very ragged squad and after 
keeping silence for a considerable time 
he eventually burst out with: “Bless 
you, my pretty dears; you know what I, 


mean.” 


Art in the Home 


With the advent of cooler weather and longer evenings, thoughts naturally turn 
| ' tothe home. Itis here that we render an exceptional service. Dingy walls have to be 
“done over, * light weight hangings removed and the heavier, richer ones put in their 
| places. Furniture must be reupholstered and refinished. Draperies remodeled, floors and 

woodwork refinished and a host of other tasks done, to make homes more attractive. 

We are ready to aid you in this work. Recent changes have been made in the 
personnel in our drapery workroom, which will enable us to render most efficient services 
in executing contracts. 
| . . . . os 
| Not only do we specialize in the ‘‘Making of Homes,”’ but we also execute contracts 
for hotels, clubs, theatres and public institutions. - . . 

We maintain a corps of experts, who are pleased to confer with those interested in 
.the purchase of draperies, rugs and furniture. (Fourth Floor.) 
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The Art of W. C. Morrow 


By Vincent Starrett 


“Looking at my friend as he lay on 
my bed, with the jewelled knifehandle 
protruding from his breast, I believed 
that he was dying. Would the physi- 
cian never come?” 

Chancing, in book or magazine, upon 
a story whose opening lines were those 
quoted above, how many readers would 
turn the page without reading on? How 
many would close the volume or journal 
containing it? Not one in a million, I 
venture to think. In its way, this in- 
troductory paragraph is perfect. <A 
complete correspondence course in short 
story writing often would tell a student 
less than a thoughtful consideration of 
those two sentences. Few more dra- 
matic story-openings have been written. 


There is more than a flavour of Poe 
in the lines; they are almost perfectly 
in the Poe spirit; Poe in the half 
whimsical, half sinister mood of “The 
Cask of Amontillado.” But Poe did 
not write them; they are the first two 
sentences in a story contributed years 
ago to a California journal by William 
Chambers Morrow. 

They might also have been written 
by Ambrose Bierce, whose method—a 
singularly effective one—was to seize 
the bare facts of a tragedy at the mo- 
ment of its supreme emotion, and from 
that point present them stripped of ex- 
planatory influences. Having named 
Poe and Bierce, one must turn to 
France and Guy de Maupassant for the 
third and only other man in modern 
letters whose urge may have gone into 
the making of W. C. Morrow. 


Of those three masters of the conte 
cruel, the influence of Bierce is most 
apparent throughout the volume of Mr. 
Morrow’s tales. One naturally looks 
for it, fortified by the knowledge that 
Morrow was the friend and pupil of 
the older man; and it is there. 

William Chambers Morrow lives in 
San Francisco, where his best work was 
done in the brilliant nineties, when that 
city was the Bagdad of America and 
the Mecca of les jeunes of America’s 
writing world. The story with whose 
opening lines this appreciation begins 
was called “A Peculiar Case in Sur- 
gery,” after the antique and curious 
fashion of describing a tale in its title. 
Later, with thirteen others equally good 
—some indeed better—it was printed in 
a volume published by the Lippincotts, 
intriguingly called “The Ape, the Idiot, 
and Other People.” In the volume thus 
brought forth, the story was entitled 
“The Permanent Stiletto,” and some 
changes were made in the quoted lines 
as well as in the body of the narrative; 
a change decidedly for the better in the 
case of the title, and somewhat for the 
worse in the matter of the introductory 
paragraph. But it would be difficult, 
in whatever manner, to spoil the story, 
which is a strange and terrible study 
of a man who lived his life with the 
blade of a stiletto imbedded near his 
heart. That, at least, is the story as 
nearly as I can tell it without entirely 
spoiling it for readers who, after read- 
ing this, may care to look up the orig- 
inal. The conclusion is as startling as 
the beginning. 
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The first story in the book is “The 
Resurrection of Littlke Wang Tai,” and 
Mr. Holbrook Blinn will do well to 
read it when again he seeks material 
for his one-act thrillers. In it an es- 
caped circus ape and an idiot lad run 
away from an asylum, join forces in as 
mad and grotesque a series of adven- 
tures as a teeming fancy could con- 
ceive, ending their extraordinary pil- 
grimage at a Chinese burying ground 
where a baby girl is being interred. The 
element of horror in the tale is ex- 
cellently subdued by the author’s humor 
and reticence * * * In “The Monster- 
Maker,” in which there is less of both 
humor and reticence, the effect of the 
author’s stark simplicity of style coupled 
with his astonishing plausibility is ap- 
palling. “The Monster-Maker” is not 
Mr. Morrow’s finest, but in many ways 
it is his most arresting tale. Steven- 
son, who wrote “The Body-Snatcher,” 
perhaps the most appalling thing in lit- 
erature, might have contrived the Mor- 
row story more artistically had it oc- 
curred to him; but he never conceived 
a greater or more fantastic horror. 


Again, in “The Faithful Amulet,” Mr. 
Morrow’s admirable reticence is dis- 
played in the handling of a shocking 
conception—rather, a series of shocking 
episodes, culminating in an astounding 
climax—which might have been merely 
revolting but is actually highly dramatic 
and moving. Too, there is a queer, 
ironic humor in the tale that is, despite 
its blood-dripping, almost diverting. In 
no other story, I think, is the author’s 
frantic fancy so progressively evident. 

In each of these fourteen tales there 
is an element of horror, rather perhaps 
of terror, but not all are horror stories. 
Terrible and beautiful are his stories 
called “The Hero of the Plague” and 
“The Inmate of the Dungeon”; and 
many will name these his finest efforts. 
Few more poignant characters have 
been revealed than “The Hero of the 
Plague,” the released convict, subdued 
and submissive, at whose heels drag 
an imaginary ball and chain, which he 
must pick up, now and again, to hasten 
his steps. Once read, it is a story never 
to be forgotten. With its companion 
story, “The Inmate of the Dungeon,” 
it is a protest more powerful than a 
century of sermons. 

“Over an Absinthe Bottle,” while the 
situation is not entirely new, is still a 
noteworthy flight, in which I fancy I 
find the influence of both Bierce and 
De Maupassant. To readers familiar 
with the former’s story entitled “An 
Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge,” the 
denouement will be less surprising than 
to others. * * * Two men, morbidly 
desperate, gamble fiercely over a bottle 
of absinthe, drinking steadily the while; 
and huge sums of money change hands, 
although one of them is penniless and 
starving. Having won all his com- 
panion’s money, the penniless one then 
loses it on a throw. The other, falling 
into a hideous doze, however, the va- 
grant steals the treasure and starts out 
to conduct high carnival in the city 
with his suddenly-acquired wealth. In 
the end detectives find them sitting as 
they began, facing one another across 
a table, and each stone dead. Neither 
had stirred from his seat. The exploit 
of the penniless one, nefariously wealthy, 


all had occurred in the fleeting in- 
stant of an abnormal dream—a moment 
before death froze him in his chair 
** * Tt is always an effective impos- 
ture, and seldom has it been more ef- 
fectively used. 

This is the sort of thing that prating 
magazine editors call “hoaxing the pub- 
lic’—a sin which one of them defined 
for me, once, as “the cardinal offense 
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in literature.” The cardinal offense in 
literature is a magazine editor with 
such a mind. 

Mr. Haniel Long, an extremely able 
critic to whom I recommended Mr. 
Morrow’s stories, found them supreme 
in imagination and lacking in “passion.” 
Unless I misunderstand his use of the 
word “passion,” he was deceived by the 
simplicity of Morrow’s style which I 
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have already remarked. Morrow at- chiefest effect. 


tempts no rhetorical flights and he ab- of short sentences 
jures the hysterical exclamation point. Anglo-Saxon always 
It is this relentless simpilcity in the overwhelming, if only the writer be an fully calls it. Gathered from the files 


handling of abnormal situations by artist. 
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The cumulative effect 


and unaffected upon the fourteen short 


is likely to be “Ape-Idiot book,” as its author cheer- 


of obscure California 


which, it seems to me, he gains his The fame of W. C. Morrow, when it placed between covers 


arrives, in all probability will be builded 
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An exquisite jewel is this Sau- 
toir Watch of diamonds and 
platinum. It is worn about 
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Diamonds 


It is estimated that now about one-half of the mined 
diamonds of the world are owned in the United States. 
The wonderful importation of last year alone amounted 


Some of these exquisite stones we 
have mounted into rare jewels of 
superb designs and workmanship 
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nality, and they are to be found in an 
extraordinary collection in the House 
of Jaccard’s. 
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stories occasioned some interest in 
America and a number of flattering re- 
views; but there was no permanent stir, 
and on the whole the venture was not 
a publisher’s success. In England and 
France the author was hailed with com- 
plete enthusiasm, and for a time he 
wrote for the European market; his 
tales were translated into French and 
appeared in the leading French jour- 
nals. But to the American reading pub- 
lic, Europe—like the war in its early 
stages—was “three thousand miles 
away.” The audience at whose hands 
he should have received his kindest 
treatment accorded him his worst. His 
financial returns were slight and he 
faced the necessity of earning a living 
by other means. He wrote other books 
—a long short story called “A Man: 
His Mark” (Lippincott), which should 
have been only a short short-story; 
“Lentela of the South Seas” (Stokes), 
a thriller for boys, and “Bohemian Paris 
of Today,” a good chronicle based, I 
believe, on a French work; also several 
textbooks, including one on a new sys- 
tem of punctuation—but as the years 
passed he wrote less and less, and at 
length (I risk my friend’s displeasure), 
slipped into that graveyard of genius, 
the correspondence school of fiction. 
He was successful; he has turned out 
brilliant pupils; but that is hardly a 
matter of profound satisfaction to those 
of us who prefer the master to the 
pupils, excellent indeed as are some of 
the writings of James Oppenheim and 
Caldwell Dobie. The situation, how- 
ever, should not be irremediable—and 
I believe Morrow has a trunkful of 
manuscripts. 

Almost as I write, comes news that 
France, at least, has not forgotten. A 
few months ago William Chambers 
Morrow was elected a member of the 
Societe Academique d’Histoire Interna- 
tionale. There are sonorous intellectual 
organizations in America, but I have 
not heard that he has been invited to 
join their membership. 


sed 
Veritism 

“I were a-layin’ down behind the 
breast-works one day,” said the veteran 
prevaricator, “a-firin’ at the henemy, an’ 
a ‘ittin’ of ’em hevery time, when I ’ears 
the patter of a ’orse’s ’oofs be’ind me. 
Then a voice said: ‘Hi, there, you with 
the deadly haim! Jist come ’ere ’alf 
a mo’!’ I turned round an’ salooted 
an’ who should it be but the general. 
"Ee come up and shook me by the ’and. 
‘Wot’s your name?’ sez ’e. ‘Logan, gen- 
eral,’ sez I. ‘Your first name?’ sez ’e. 
‘Dan, sir,’ sez I; ‘Dan Logan.’ ‘Well, 
Dan,’ sez “e, ‘go ’ome. You're killin’ 
too many men. It don’t seem ’ardly 
fair. It’s massycre, that’s wot it is. An’ 
look ’ere, Dan, don’t call me general— 
call me ’Erbert,’ sez ’e.” 

efeofonte 

“Why do they call Broadway ‘The 
Great White Way’?” asked the visitor. 
“Because,” answered the New Yorker, 
“the thoroughfare is dedicated to ice- 
cream soda and buttermilk.”—lWashing- 
ton Star. 
eeeforte 

“Bragg boasted to me the other day 
he had all the gems of English litera- 
ture in his library.” “Then I'll bet 
they’re uncut gems.”—Baltimore Ameri- 


can, 








Marts and Money 


Owing to fears of a nation-wide coal 
strike and uneasiness regarding inter- 
national trade and finances, latest move- 
ments on the New York stock ex- 
change were in the main downward. 
There was heavy selling for both ac- 
counts in leading speculative issues, 
particularly in such industrials as had 
registered inordinately sharp advances 
in recent days. Excluding specialties, 
losses varied from three to seven points 
in quite a number of cases. Although 
railroad stocks displayed striking de- 
grees of resiliency, they too finally re- 
ceded two or three points in represen- 
tative instances. As a result the down- 
pulling element feels much elated over 
its latest successes and confident that 
still more substantial declines will be 
seen in the near future. 


Charges for loans indicate no changes 
of real importance. Optional funds are 
obtainable at somewhat lower rates, the 
minimum being 4% and the maximum 
6 per cent. Most all time loans are 
made at 6 to 7 per cent. 

As concerns the foreign exchange 
situation, latest developments were of 
encouraging character in most all cases 
excepting Italian bills, which estab- 
lished a new low record for all time, 
the low level being 10.45 lire. New 
York bankers lean to the view that they 
will go still lower, barring adoption of 
vigorous supporting measures. 

As the days pass by it is more clear- 
ly understood that the serious economic 
difficulties of the principal nations of 
Europe cannot be solved successfully 
without international co-operation on 
a more extensive scale than has hith- 
erto been thought necessary. It was 
chiefly on account of the threatening 
aspect of affairs abroad that copper 
and smelting shares declined materially 
in the last few days, American Smelt- 
ing and Refining, for example, falling 
five points on especially heavy offerings, 
which were attended by intimations of 
a possible or probable suspension of 
dividend payments. The current price 
of 69 compares with a top mark of 8934 
in July. Of course it may justly be 
argued that the stock is richly valued 
even at 69, the yearly dividend rate be- 
ing only 4 per cent, a rate which de- 
notes a net yield of approximately 5% 
per cent. 

Conservative people continue to re- 
commend purchases of the better class 
of railroad shares. One prominent firm 
is credited with the statement. that 
“there will be many interesting devel- 
opments in the adjustment of earnings 
and the revelation of sums available 
for dividends. When conditions be- 
come settled, investment values of 
stocks and bonds of railway companies 
will be stabilized in a way that will be 
unprecedented.” The hopeful view of 
the future of shares of this class is, of 
course, based on anticipations of the 
right kind of legislation at Washington. 
It is noteworthy that the Cummins’ pro- 
posal should be considered with in- 
creasing favor in high quarters. 

Ruling quotations for railroad stocks 
are at reasonable levels. This much 
must. be conceded by every trained ob- 
server. There has been no great rise 
as yet since the big break in 1917. Of 
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course further substantial depreciation 
is possible, for Wall Street has the 
habit of going from one extreme to 
the other. When Union Pacific com- 
mon fell to 101% in 1917, shrewd in- 
vestors fully realized that the stock 
was undervalued. In 1918 the price 
recovered to 13834. 

Respecting the bonds of the cities of 
Bordeaux, Lyons and Marseilles, which 
will mature on November 1, it is now 
stated that funds for redemption are 
available and will be deposited prior 
to the date given with Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., which firm has been given repre- 
sentative authority. According to the 
on-dit of the Street, the maturing debts 
may be refunded at an early date. 


United States Steel common shows 
a depreciation of several points. Thus 
far it has proved a disappointment to 
the bear crowd, which had formed the 
conclusion that much or most of the 
recent purchasing was for the account 
<f marginal traders. News relating to 
the steel industry still is of favorable 
cast. The Jron Trade Review edi- 
torializes as follows, in part: “Loss of 
production, with a consequent shortage 
of material caused by the strike, has 
created a situation where consumers 
are bidding up iron and steel prices 
rapidly in their efforts to protect them- 
selves against their requirements. The 
impending coal strike, with its threat 
of a further far-reaching dislocation of 
industry, is serving both to intensify 
this instant demand and to iucrease the 
prospect before producers of higher 
operating cost. Material available for 
early delivery is commanding sharp pre- 
miums and this is tending also to affect 
prices for future shipments. The most 
marked advances have been in pig iron, 
semi-finished material and_ certain 
grades of scrap.” 


According to the Jron Age, “on semi- 
finished steel advances of $3, $4 and $5 
per ton have been asked, notably in 
the East. In view of the iact 
that finished steel is not nearly so high 
above pre-war levels as commodities 
in general, the present policy of hold- 
ing prices in check, unless for export, is 
noteworthy.” 


That railroad shares of unquestion 
able investment merits have for scme 
time been and still are absorbed by 
courageous investors is admitted by 
every well-informed party. Odd-lot 
buying is largely contributing to the 
income of brokerage houses. Concern- 
ing the Pennsylvania Railway Company 
it is stated that since September 1918 
the number of shareholders has_in- 
creased by more than eight thousand. 

In some degree the growing absorp- 
tion of -all desirable dividend-paying 
issues is the outcome of the educational 
influences of war loans. Millions of 
people who before the war had little 
or no _ knowledge respecting bonds, 
notes and stocks have been made to 
understand that by buying securities 
they can obtain higher returns on their 
accumulated savings than by leaving 
their funds in the custody of bankers. 
At the same time they realize that the 
counsel of financial experts should 
always be sought in operations of this 
kind. For in the investment field aiso 
it may properly be said that the un- 
tutored or ill-tutored purchaser has a 
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fool for a client if he acts on his own O h R M k 
judgment. Owing to the unprecedented mar, t € ent- aker 
distribution of good stocks and bonds fyere with a little flat and modest chow, 
it is quite safe tu hold that disastrous a kitchenette, some closet room, and 
deflation in values is not a probabiiity. 
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Ah, my beloved, fill the cup that clears 

In the local market trading is not in Today of past regrets and future fears; 
large volume, speaking in a general Tomorrow? Why, tomorrow I will sign 
sense. Quotations for securities are A Jease at any price—and no arrears! 
maintained at or near previous levels. 
They are not much affected by the Ah, make the most of all we have to 
somewhat erratic movements in Wall spend 
Street and increased charges for loans. Before the rent doth further up ascend; 
High-grade bonds, including farm Apartmenteering gets one’s goat, l 
mortgages, still are in good demand. know— 
The upward trend in various instances But some day profiteers may meet their 
is partly the consequence of broaden- end. 
ing inquiry for Liberty and Victory 
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Ask your lawyer to specify 
Trust Company 


HEN drawing your will the question of 

an Executor demands careful consid- 
eration. When you name this Company as 
Executor the affairs of your estate are under 
the direct supervision of trained experts, 
with the additional protection afforded by 
the State Bank Examiners and the U. S. | 
Federal Reserve System. All 
deeds and other papers..will be placed in a 
special compartment in our Trust Vault, 
and the bookkeeping will be done by our 
expert accountants. We have all the facilities 
and specialized knowledge necessary to handle 
your estate to best advantage. 
exactly the same care of a small estate that 


We will be glad to confer with you 
and your lawyer, giving suggestions 
and advice on this important matter. 
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Bid. Asked 
Boatmen’s Bank......................-- Ct RE ESE 
First National Bank..... a 223 
Mercantile Trust....... 363% 366% 
St. Lowis Union Trust............ 09 
United Railways com. pe 
_ eee 11 11% 
do 4s. 54% 55 
Laclede Gas com................00--. 4914 spas 
o pfd oo main 
Paom 1700 GOM:......--.ccc<<-.- 70 71 
‘S| eae ee titi«étntibeces 
Certain-teed com 45 46 
; = k i tin rin 
ndiahoma_ Refg. 11% 117 
Brockton Heel.................... ss), Seabee 42 
St. L. Cotton Compress.......... Se as 


International Shoe com.......... 146 140 
Brown Shoe ramets 














og) ae) | (rT ee = 
7G. =. BTIck COM.................. 9% 10 
do pfd ne . 49% 50 
Granite Bimetallic 67% 68% 
Hamilton-Brown ....................-- 210 211% 
Marland Refg 7% 8 
Independent Brew. Ist pfd.... 20% 21 
do 6s 56% 57% 
National Candy com................ 156% 157 
Ne ait 207 
Wagner Electric....................... 172 175 


~~ 
Answers to Inquiries. 


STOCKHOLDER, St. Louis.—(1) Certain-teed 
Products common, quoted at 47, should not 
be bought for investment. It’s merely a spec- 
ulation. There are sixty thousand shares out- 
standing of no par value. Owners of first 
and second preferred receive $7 per annum. 
The high record, set last May, was 50%. In 
the event of fulfillment of hopes of great ex- 
pansion in the building trade, a considerable 
rise in the stock’s value would probably be 
seen. Stock is largely owned in St. Louis, 
but not an active issue on the Wall Street 
market. (2) Ely-Walker D. G. second pre- 
ferred has paid the 6 per cent dividend for 
years and doesn’t seem overvalued at current 
quotation. Additional purchases at moderate 
concessions in price would be advisable. 


M. M. B., Pueblo, Colo.—Atchison, T. & 
Santa Fé preferred is one of the best invest- 
ments of its class, and is so considered by 
every competent judge of railroad values. The 
5 per cent has en paid since 1901, and 
there’s no danger ‘of reduction, though divi- 
dend is non-cumulative. Company earned 10 
per cent on common stock in 1919, The rul- 
ing price of 92% reflects strong confidence 
of holders in safety of their investments. It 
exceeds the present valuation of Pennsylva- 
nia ‘Railroad stock, which pays $3 on a par 
value of $50, and has long been considered 
fhe eel railroad stock investment in the 


Investor, St. Louis.—I can see no reason 
for dissuading you from purchasing Pierce Oil 
Cor oration 8 per cent pores x | preferred 
stock. Dividend is cumulative, and stock con- 
vertible at par into class B common on or be- 
fore January 1, 1923. Finances are in soun 
condition. Company reports capital surplus 
and undivided profits of $8,752,557. Desir- 
ability of preferred is enhanced by liberal 
provisions in the way of amortization and 
maintenance of current and working assets. 


X. X., Hartford, Conn.—You should re- 
tain your U. S. Smelting, R. & Mining com- 
mon stock, even though present price is only 
about six points under the absolute maximum 
established in 1916. It a pears well supported 
on reactions, and is not likely to be seriously 
affected by turn for the worse in copper busi- 
ness. Company shows actual profits from ad- 
vance in silver, For quarter ended September 
30 earnings on common were at rate of about 
os per share annually, after usual deduc- 
ions, 


Into Manhattan came I, why not know- 
ing 

Nor whence, like water, willy-nilly flow- 
ing ; 

From house to house as wind along 
the waste, 

I know not whither, willy-nilly blowing. 


What, without asking, hither hurried 
whence! 

And, without asking whither, hurried 
hence! 

Ah, contrite heav’n endowed us with the 
vine 

To drown the memory of that race for 
rents ! 


Oh, threats of hell and hopes of para- 
dise 

One thing at 
denies? 

One thing is certain, all the rest is lies— 

The limit with the landlord is the skies. 


least is certain—who 


If I but had a tent wherein to rest, 

Or poultry coop unpainted and unblessed, 
I’d move me in, but presently I know 
Be ousted by some profiteering pest. 


We are no other than a moving row 

Of visionary shapes that come and go 

(But mostly go) in caravan and truck, 

Chased by these landlords, Abie, Ben, 
and Joe. 


Impotent pieces of the game each plays 

Upon this chequer board of boost and 
raise; 

Hither and thither wove we nights and 
days, 

Wond’ring how any salaried man the 
rental pays. 


The moving finger writes; and having 
writ 

Another lease, moves on; piety or wit 

Can’t lure it back to cancel half a line; 

Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 


Ah, love, could you and I with fate con- 
spire 

To grasp a city block or two entire 

Would we not shatter rents to bits ?—Or 
would 

We, after all, decide to send them up 
a little higher? 

—New York Tribune. 
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